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MEN WANTED‘ 


Aud Women Tea! 


it’s an old custom—writing a letter to the edi- 
tor, and it’s always a refreshing part of our day 
when we come fo that stack of mail that contains 
the letters from readers discussing various sub- 
jects. 


We have printed a number of these from time 
to time, but we think you'll find them more in- 
teresting now, for we‘re going to pay you for all 
letters that are accepted and printed in PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. 


It seems that in most families the women write 
the letters—and they write good ones, but some 
of us here at PROFITABLE HOBBIES, being ‘‘mere 
males,” would like to hear from more of the men. 
As an added incentive for them, we'll pay $2.00 
fer each letter accepted from a male reader— 
and $1.00 for each letter from a woman. 


Already we hear cries of “Unfair! Unfair.” If 
you feel that way about it, this is your chance 
to “speak right out in meeting” and it’s up to 
the men to defend themselves. As we see it, it 
seems natural for women to write letters and 


keep up the family correspondence, and since , 
it’s harder for men to write letters, we're going to 
try to make it more worth their while. 


Undoubtedly, many of you ladies who have’ 
read this far are already figuring out how you 
could sign your husband's or brother's name,” 
Well, you can try, but we warn you our han 
writing expert is pretty hard to fool, and he’ 
be giving each one of them a “once-over.” 


In case you’re curious about some of the letters — 
we’ve enjoyed reading, you'll find a few of them, 
taken from the day’s mail, reprinted here. 


If your letter doesn’t appear right away, re-_ 
member that our staff is working a couple of 
months ahead, and it will take a little time for ” 
your letter to come up in its order. Since this can 


“be an excellent way for all of us to become betel : 


ter acquainted—with profit for you—-COME ON 

MEN, and come on women. Just address your let- — i 
ters to Correspondence Editor, PROFITABLE HOB- q 
BIES, Dept. C-10, Handcraft Building, Kansas City — 


Dear Editor: 


Received PROFITABLE HOBBIES mag- 
azine and I shall be eternally grateful. 
It is something I have long been 
searching for, and is a magazine every 
home in America should keep year 
after year. 

My family was always wishing to 
go out somewhere because they found 
nothing interesting at home. Already 
[ have gotten them interested in hob- 
bies and they are actually enjoying 
“home.” 

My son read and studied the trap- 
ping story (“Harvesting the Winter 
Fur Crop,” December, 1946) and is 
eager to start setting some traps in 
our brook. My daughter hunted up 
all the candles she could find to make 
giant candles. Even her chum is in- 
terested, and they are collecting yarn 
so they can make flower ornaments. 

My husband has the strangest hob- 
by, which is mighty profitable, too. 


16, Missouri. We'll be expecting to hear from you. — 





He loves abandoned attics and it’s 
surprising what a little fixing and a 
can of paint can do for the things he 
inds. They sell like magic, too. 
Last summer he found an old iron 
pot; scoured, cleaned and polished it 
and sold it to an antique dealer. His 
rummaging in attics and abandoned 
farms has proved very profitable, and 
he gets such pleasure out of fixing old 
things into beautiful objects, that I 
am going to take up his hobby, too. 


Mrs. F. W. 
Springdale, Me. 


Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing $3.00 for my re- 
newal and hope to receive my copies 
soon. I think your magazine is “tops.” 
I wish I could place it in every school, 
city, town and rural, throughout the 
country. 

Did you know that most juvenile 


delinquents never had a hobby? | ~ 

wonder if hobbies wouldn’t solve © 

many of our juvenile problems? 
Mrs. E. G. S. 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Sirs: y 
In answer to your subscription offer © 
just received I would like to say 17 
am enclosing the three dollars for the 
year’s additional 12 issues. I am really © 
thrilled over the finding of such a7 
magazine as PROFITABLE HOBBIES. For | 
years I have often wondered why 
there were so many magazines pub-| 
lished for the persons who want idle® 
pastime or what I call foolish reading. * 
Anxiously awaiting my next copy, 7 
and thanking those concerned for a ae 
real magazine treat. 
I am re, enthusiastic subscriber. 
. Miss J. R. David, 
* 61 E. 130th St., 
New York 35, New York. 


























Hobby _ 


Ws OFTEN THOUGHT how fas- 
cinating it would be if we could 
personally follow the progress of each 
of the thousands of our readers who 
embark upon some hobby project as 
a result of articles which they have 
read in ProrrraBLeE Hossies. We'd 
like to share their initial enthusiasm, 
their sense of anticipation, the eager- 
ness with which they assemble ma- 
terials and equipment. We'd like to 
watch them grow increasingly skill- 
ful, and we'd even be willing to 
share their temporary setbacks, if they 
would let us share also in their suc- 
cess—and perhaps their financial 
profit. 

As things are we can only share 
vicariously in the results of the ideas 
implanted in our readers’ minds by 
our hobby articles. Thus all of us 
here at ProrrraBLeE Hossies got a 
real sense of satisfaction out of a 
communication which we received 
the other day from Kay Dean of 
Brooklyn, who wrote: 

“One day last spring, 13-year-old 
Wayne Leroy Prewitt of Braymer, 
Missouri, read an article in Prorrt- 
ABLE Hospies ebout a Brooklyn 
housewife who had made weaving 
her profitable hobby. It sounded 
pretty interesting to the ambitious 
farm boy, who, a few years earlier, 
had lost his right eye in an accident. 


“An artificial eye soon replaced 
the lost one, to be sure; but as Wayne 
quickly discovered, these fragile glass 
orbs are subject to temperature 
changes which tend to make them fall 
out and, nine times out of ten, break. 
Replacements are not only a drain 
on the budget, but, owing to a scarcity 
growing out of the war, often slow in 
arriving. 

“Recently, during one of these un- 
comfortable delays which necessitated 
the wearing of a black patch over his 
empty eye socket, Wayne heard about 
a new plastic eye which has been 
developed by the navy. Made to in- 
dividual order, this is painstakingly 
hand-colored to match the good eye 
with which it is to be teamed, and 
so constructed as to move freely in 
unison with its “live” mate. The re- 
sult not only improves the wearer's 
expression, but saves him from the 
Continued on page 64 
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ARTICLES 
A Big Season for a Little Circus___.._.__..__. Sa re Mee Don Dornbrook 
Your Children Are a Literary Treasure Chest.....__. Ethel Hales Stancil 
Her Hobby Is Your Profile............................-........-..---- Gerald S. Root 
My Doll Represents a State ..____________....................... June B. Jenkin 
Profiting From the Bounty .of the Tides__.._................. Lyn Harrington 
Turning Files Into Knives ________..........-.......---.------. Workapealians * 2S: Joe Baer 
Putting the Prairie Under, Glass........... tems clr sneoee te ee © Ida B. Alseth 
Teaching Binds ‘To Sing. 7..2:...-:..-..-:....1--- Carleton A. Scheinert 
Finding the Profits in Photography....................... Walter S. Chansler 
Reviving the Art of. Rosemaling ..................--....--.----..-- Wally E. Schulz 
A Hobby That Bloomed in) the Desert______....................---.---.------------------- 
Fashioning Fans for the Famous.._..__.. EN TELE Lanfranco Rasponi 
He Wove His Way to Happiness ERs Eee Fred Steffen 
Playing Host to Maple Sugar Lovers.................... Luthera Davis Frayer 
Fo GO) Ea ae pia cot Rae eae NE OO ae a LT Juliette Lane 
FEATURES 
Make This Unusual Night Lamp........................-...-.--.---- Harold Gluck 
Putting Your Vocabulary In Reverse.............................. J. Leora Brown 
TN cca k enh ieee dahil I ERR. we Helen Bowen 
- This Month’s Crossword Puzzle Award....................-------------------------------- 
Make a Stuffed Bunny for Easter._...................--.-.-....- June B. Jenkin 
DEPARTMENTS 
Hobby Huddle.___..._.... oats b cs by Socuietitas SL Sge Ss HRM AeA Sasi a ee aaa eee 
, | dh Le Ray eee ReD Rac! ARS bis alee iE eet 
Eee in. Wong... Ann Foote 


OS SS —_ ETT ODED eI Renan ee ag se 
Hobby Town Meeting 


Waste Wood Wonder Worker......................--.---.- Lida Jane Curtin 
Stimulating Sewing Sales.............................----------------- Ruth Pajge 
Submarine Huntsman .................--.---- So gi se ee Frank Rose 
Sunday School Scribe.................-...---..------ Mrs. Leonard I. Wierson 
Novelty Music Maker.......................-...--.----------------- Eugene Olson 


Hobby Parade .....................-- ies Sat i a a ea eae 
Collecting Is My Hobby 


Old Photographs—Spokesmen for a Nation’s Past........ Paul Nees 
Shakers That Flavor Her Life___......................--...-...--.--. Lois Miller 
Typographic Antiquarian __.................---...--.-------- David Markstein 
Cover Photograph—Hahn-Millard 
Model—Barbara Owen 
Costume from Adler’s Teen-Age Shop, Kansas City, Mo. 
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John E. Tillotson Theodore M. O'Leary Alice Jane Jackson 
Publisher Editor Research Editor 


Profitable Hobbies is published monthly by Modern Handcraft ° 
Missouri. Entered as second class matter April 11, 1946, at the Post Office 


Kansas City 16, 
at Kansas 


City, Missouri, under the act of March 3, 1879. Twenty-five cents a copy. Annual! sub- 


scriptions $3.00 in the United States and its possessions, 
American Union; $3.50 in Canada. Foreign a 
notice required for change of —— address. 
given, ~ i marked for Circulation 


Department, Profitable Hobbies. 
the U. yright 1947 by Modern Handcraft, Inc. 


and in the countries of the Pan 
4.00. One month’s advance 
and new addresses must be 
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Contributors should make a copy of all manuscripts submitted. Every effort will be 


made to return unavailable Peery oe ph 
sufficient first class postage, but P: le Hob 
of such material. 


and diagrams if accompanied 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 








The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance b 
solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s approval. 
sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. Send your copy in at once an 


check, cash or money order. 
For clarity, pl please type or print your copy. 
d we will run it in the next available issue. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES: 


THE HITCHING POST GETS | 
; RESULTS 


Profitable Hobbies 
Dear Friends, 


It may interest you to know that in 
the short time I have advertised in 
your magazine I have received orders 


from 33 states and Canada. Keep up 


the good circulation. 
Jack Bailes. 


All classified set 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 





ANYONE CAN LEARN to paint textiles! A 
complete course in Textile Painting by “bar- 
bee.” Learn to hand paint — wood, etc., 
through the “barbee’’ course in art instruction 
No particular artistic, talent Ly egy Make all 
into a 
pastime is a great ‘one 
Sohanel ecileloet A _ postal card to us will bring 
full details. Read about “barbee” in the 
mber 1946 issue of “Profitable Hobbies.”’ 
“barbee creations”, 1409 Fourth Ave., 
San Diego 1, Calif. 


STENCILS! For better textile painting. | At last 
because of the great demand “barbee’ is offer- 
for your use her own original handcut sten: 
cis, Man Smee necees Sard sinee SS Somes, Wee Se 
is included the handpainted reproduc- 
= of the design for your guidance. A postal 
will our catalogue of designs. Rea- 
sonably priced. ‘“barbee creations,” 7409 4th 
Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. 





Uf 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and Statues le Up. 
Variety of Samples 1.00. Free List. _Plastex 
aa 1141 anhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, 





EARTHWORM CULTURE. A profitable home 
industry. Send postcard for free copy of my 
valuable bulletin on ‘Successful Earthworm 
Farming.” Thos. J. Barrett, Earthmaster Publi- 
cations, Dept. 20, Box 488, ‘Roscoe, California. 


QUICK PROFITS selling individualized belts, 
buckles, cap badges, tie holders, uniforms. Choice 
of thousand emblems. Sure repeat orders. Easy 
Selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST COM- 
PANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 


BUTTONS 


START A BUTTON Collection. An assortment 
of old buttons, R00 oofies, stencil and ringer but- 
tons for $1.25. The folio “The Beginning But- 











*ton Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 


York Street, Jersey City, N. Y. 





BOOKS 





“FLAGS OF AMERICA” Story, History, Ameri- 
ca by Flags—Making Old Glory—Manual cover- 
display, Respect-Handsome Cloth 
Bend "31.00. Profitable egg ag with 
order. Parcell, 2701 Main, art, Ind. 


LOOKING FOR A CERTAIN BOOK? We 

locate ks on any subject, our search service 
covers the country, try us. The Audubon Book 

Gates 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y 








PATTERNS, PLANS 





MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of Ph ge - pul 
toys, doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing 
board, wheelbarrow, doll cradle and bed, trucks, 
etc., $1.00. 20 modern pull toy patterns 50c. 
35 patterns, circus wagons, trucks, ambulance, 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc., $1.00. Con- 
aa Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire 1. 
is. 


AUTHENTIC NORWEGIAN DESIGNS for 
Painting and Needlework. Trace onto wood, 
furniture, fabrics, etc. Twelve different soos Chia 





three different borders, egy 
le and era Thirty di 
sheets $1.00. B. C. "Robertson, so22 PH 
» Minneapolis 7 





PLYWOOD CABINET KITCHEN PLANS 25c. 
Playne Cabinets, 4617 Johnson Avenue, West- 
ern Springs, Illinois. 


PATTERNS—15 cents each—Camel, owl, skunk, 
woodchuck, raccoon. A. May Ormsbee, White- 
Geld, New Hampshire. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN TO MAKE Beautiful mirrors from ordi- 
gary window glass for as little as 3c per foot. 
More than Li methods, and other sil data 
for enly 1.00. TES-CO ENTERPRISES. P. O. 











Box 189-PH, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTION OF 300 MASTER SALTS in- 
cluding historical and lacy Sandwich glass; New 
England Glass; Pittsburgh; Baccarat; English 
colored and rarities. To sold as a aiden 
only. Mary Gregory Antiques, 177 Elm Street, 
Gardner, Mass. 








COMMERCIAL ART 


FREE BEGINNERS OUTFIT. consisting of 
colors, quality brush, valuable alphabet < 
with each purchase of our famous course, “How 
To Letter Showcards and Commercial Ads For 
Profit” $5.00 ES for everything! Rush postal 
for complete details today! Sherwood Publish- 
ing Co., Dept. 103, Irvington, N. J. 


DOLLS 


DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 











INDIAN RELICS 





4 FINE ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads $1.00. 


4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads $1.00. 1 Ancient 
Stone Tomahawk $1.00. 2 Flint S 
Knives $1.00. \1 Large Flint Hoe $1.00. 
oer $1.00. 10 owheads from 10 states 
$1.00. 20 Damaged Arrowheads $1.00. 10 Fish 
Scalers $1.00. 10 Hide Scrapers $1.00. 4 Per 
fect Saw Edged Arrowheads $1.00. The above 
11 offers $10.00 postpaid. 10 ar Sea- 
shells from Gulf of 

LEAR’S, Box 569, Galveston, Texas. 


JEWELRY 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, beautiful colored glazed 
ceramic earrings.1.00. Mrs. H. S. Pratt, 107 
Lake Shore Dr., Westwood, Mass. 


FOR SPORTS WEAR, beautiful genuine agate 











rings, hand cast, hand engraved sterling silver. . 


Gents $8.00, Ladies $7.00. The Home Sports 
Shop, (Dept. A) 1532 East 13 Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


MAKE EARRINGS Flying butterflies of Plas 
tic. ORIGINAL. Castings, earscrews. Instruc 
tions $1.00 pair. Use 
sets $3.00. 

Pottstown, Pa. ° 


HAND PAINTED EARRINGS, very attractive. 
$1.00 pr. Mary Berry, New Milford, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL CERAMIC JEWELRY, made of 
Porcelain. Dogwood and Cherokee Rose Lape) 
pins $1.50 each, Earbobs to match hy 50 pair 
Other designs. Sid Harper, Gillsville, Ga. 


MILITARY INSIGNIAS 





alers write. 














COLLECT MILITARY EMBLEMS—Most fasci 
nating post war hobby; Also, German Medals 
and Jap souvenirs; Penge ya offer: 22 dif. 
ferent Fs (value $4.60) send $1.00; 10 
different officers’ emblems, 50c. Illustrated 
catalog of 1,000 emblems 10c. Sample 5c 
Hobby Guild, 35 H. West 32nd St., New York 
New York. 





COLLECTORS ATTENTION: Unusual dolls. 
Acorn, Buckeye, Jimpson, $1.00. Price list 3c. 
June Winslow, Bethany, Mo. 


DOLLS—NUTMEG HEADS, Marionettes made 
and dressed to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 
Middletown, Conn. 


PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of ‘heads, 
hands, done in composition. Dressed in authentic 
costume. Send for price list. Stamp please. 
Lewis Sorensen, 1401 So. Eastside Street, R. 4, 
Box 19, Olympia, Wash. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 














' BOOKS FOR ALL HOBBIES. Send for list — 


our hobby. Acme Service, 2040 Wash- 


stating 
ington Street, Allentown, Pa. 


MINERALS AND PRECIOUS 
STONES 


MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS! Read 
The Earth Science Digest—the newest most 
rogressive publication in the earth science field 
$2. 00 for one year. Sample copy 25c. Write 
Dept. PH, Box 57, Omaha 3, Nebraska. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL FRAMED MOTTOS — Home 
Mother’s Day Gifts $1.00. Hobby Shop, Bor 
1012, Terre Haute, Ind. 


SOUVENIRS, NOVELTIES or Post Cards from 
New Orleans. Free Price List. Genie, 3022 Con 
stance, New Orleans, 

















WHITTLERS’ SUPPLIES — Redi-cut 


M Wonts, K Blanks, 
gone! s, Knives. 
tharles. LaCrosse. Wis. 


“Old” Whittler, 1402 


SEND a FOR INSTRUCTIONS for 
. t fowins 


ag Mood oe 


Fone. straw 
Gunn. Alberta, Canada. 


ahhv). Clara Kelsey. 


exico 1.00. free © 


er paints. Finished . 
ny Krick, 344 King. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


- JESSE, JAMES, life and adventures, 25c; 200 
Puzzles, ow 3 Book list free. Luhn’s Specials, 
St. Joseph 4, Mo. 





saan PINS and Matching Earrings, $2.50 
Mrs. Orville tl. fi 


son, Cortland, 





WRITE YOUR NAME in beautiful silver and 
a raised letters. Like embossing. Outfit $1.00. 
dred Hart, 21 Masonic, Rockland, Maine. 





MODERNISTIC PLASTIC name plates for 
home, — Excellent sideline sells for $2.25. 
Send $1.25 for your own name plate.. Use as 
sample. ‘hin kit included. Justice Plastic Co., 
2196-M Parkman, Warren, Ohio. 


ARCHERY BOW AND ARROWS. Arrow Kits 
Catalog Free. Chas. Schneider, South Mears 
Ave., Whiteh hall, Mich. 


LET AMERICA’S third 1 
money for you too. Free details. 
York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


you CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
Cotalog IS 10c. John Balda; Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
kosh, 


{INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, De 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, 3c stam 
particulars, Smith, Dept. 603, 801 
Peoria, Il 


PHOTOS, POSTCARDS, 8,000 subjects. 50 
assorted 50c prepaid. deck’ s Hobby Shop, 591 - 
12th St., Oakland 7, 


PRESERVE YOUR FAMILY TREE on a Gallo- 

way Ancestry Chart. Durable-Beautiful-Com- 

plete. $1.00 each, i age paid. Galloway An- 

— Charts, 318 E nion St., Pasadena l, 
1f. 
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IT’S NEW! Miniature Cocoanut salt and pep- 
ts on base with genuine Cocoanut blossom, 
2.00 eps pait mg ce tg The House of Toy, 

Box 2 ahokee, Florida. 

INTRODUCING: “Sachet Baby,” an eight inch 

sweet smelling baby with unusual face, $1.25 

postpaid. Created oe The _— of Toy, 

261, Pahokee, Florida. 


HILLBILLY DOLLS, Dee Bad $3. Nui Spo 9 $1.50 
pair. Mystery Drinkin 

ator Salt and Peppers. $1.00 sm eo ‘Bailes, 
ureka Springs, Ar 
ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern: buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. Instruction 
course, sales plan and ginners’ * $1.25. 











O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
BEADED BROOCHES, exclusive design, beauti- 





ful gifts, only $1.00. $ color. Not sold in 
stores. Money refunded within 5 days if not 
satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME: Assemble —— 
handmade jewelry! Dollar starts you. Free de- 
tails. Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville 21, 


inois. 








PRINTING, SUPPLIES 


CUT PRINTING COSTS 1,000 offset 8¥x11 
rinted $3.95; 5,000 $15. ca, Larger i 

ess, 48 hour’ oumrens les, price free. 
Fidelity Company, Puchonees 4, W. Va. 


RABBITS 


PROFITABLE RABBIT RAISING; big food and 
d; we supply stock and year ’round 











demani 
markets. Trial subscription to “Rabbit 
Profits” 10c. Literature free. Reliable Fur Indus 
tries, Dept. PH, Montebello, 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


— $1.00 postpaid. i Mfg., MSSM 
e e er -) 
Cottage Grove, 











MIDGET PERMAG GEARED Motors 12-27V 
DC 80-250 RPM $2.35, additional reduction tc 
2 RPM $5.00. Free list. Ereco, 1006 Hewitt 


Everett 11, Washington. 


RUBBER STAMPS, OFFICE 
SUPPLIES 


SIGNATURES $1.75; Pads 25c. 
auwatosa, Wis. 








3 LINES 
Stamp-Right, 





HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free Reite 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, Rage yt os lls, 
vases, dogs, cats, 

laneous. Weinstein’s 5 Gift Shoppe, 239 rs. Wak. 
ington Street, Peoria 2, 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 








CHILDREN LOVE TO RECEIVE MAIL. Send 


ethem one years subscription of cards from 






SOUTHERN CALIFOR . One a week, 4 
one different, will be sent from DOROTHY 

1633 Golden Gate Ave., Los Angeles 26, Cale 
fornia. $2.25 a year. 


HAND MADE CARDS for ais tn 
Sflowers—place—talleys 15c each. Dude ran 
shirts, hand embroidered fine work, $20.00. 
Crocheted baby jacket—bonnet $4. 50. Wanda 
Ordway, Box 724, Bend, Oregon. 


SAWS $1.50, SCISSORS 50c, sharpened, recon- 

ditioned. Return 7, repaid. Satisfaction 
aranteed. oe SAW SERVICE, 
ndependence 1 4 


5 PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Stamp. It’s fun to 
oad money! Universal, Box 1076-H, Peoria, 
nois. 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 














CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Mail gold teeth, 
watches, rings, silverware, diamonds, spectacles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Rose 
Smelting Co., 29PH East Madison, Chicago. 


PERIODICALS 


SAY HOBBYIST! Read “The Wildcrafters 
World Magazine,’’ $1.00 year. 35c copy. R. 1-H, 
Alton Sta., Ky. 


IS YOUR HOBBY —_—- Get American 
Canary Magazine, $2.00 per year, 12 issues. 
American Canary, 2839 N. PHialsted (PH), Chi- 
cago 14, Til. 














PERSONAL 


BOOK MATCHES . 
initials. 50—$1.25 
mont Press, 749 S. 





your name, address, or 
paid. Samples free. Pied- 
lymouth, Rochester 8, N. Y. 





PLAY PIANO IMMEDIATELY—Popular Stand- 


ard Songs including ie Woogie with the 
Latom System of oe Breer otation. No 
notes to learn, no required. Results 


aranteed. Send 
tom Music Publi 
86th Street, Brooklyn 1 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


CORDET BAGS, Velvet Chenille NW Can 
pet R. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N, Glen 
io. 


on to 


2.00 ere 
» 2147- 


oo 








PET STOCK 


60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, Parakeets, etc. Cat- 
alogue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, O1Lio. 


CANARIES, GUARANTEED SINGERS, extra 
females, mated pairs. Beautiful ors, inchud- 
ing orange, blue, pr ahiia: Lovebirds, Cockatiels, 
Parakeets. Yorkshires, Parrot, sable. Ship ‘talker. 
Small pet Monkey. Prices reasonable, | - 
where. Live arrival aranteed. P oo, 
115 East Sixth St., Joplin, Mo. 











ORDERS TAKEN: 
Embroidery articles. 
lendale, Dela. 


LOVELY CROCHET CORSAGES Sai 00. PF ng 
Tickets, Daisies, Rosebuds and Lilli 
E. Ross, 914 16th N. W., Canton 3, “Ohio. 


SMOCKED AND re i 3 APRONS. 
Handmade $2.00 each. L. Oberholtzer, 
Route 1, Fleetwood, ea” 


ee a epee 
inches, postpaid. eaver, Josep 
Keen, 936 Federal St., Camden, N. J 


DRIGINAL HAND MADE Baby Clothing. Ideal 
foe, gifts. Shirley Bussert, 419 Boyd St., Golden, 
‘olo. 


Crocheting, Knitting, 
Mrs. Jose Hormilloza, EL 

















NOVELTIES 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PROFESSIONAL —— TINTING. Send 
Photograph, color details and $1. - to Melba 
Jorgensen, 1607 South 6th, Harlan, Iowa. 


ENLARGEMENTS EXPERTLY oil tinted. 50 
cents. Betty Hershberger, R 3. Iowa City, Iowa. 














PHOTOGRAPHY 
LIFELIKE fat gag oe igh lt Pencil $5; 
$10; Moun’ Send hoto today. Paul 


Tasch, 605. West 112th Se lew York 25, N. Y. 


YOUR FAVORITE NEGATIVES enlarged and 
utifully ee a in oils. 5x7, $1.25; 


bea 
8x10, $1.75. orence Wag- 
agg aaa 10, Wis- 








‘LARGE PEARLY, flint-like scales of - 


oe wonderfully beautiful Deg ee welry, 

jewel boxes, — lamps, etc. $1.00 brings gen- 
ions. Don’t miss 

De Valls Bluff. Ark. 


ner, "3043 Noe id St., 
consin. 
MAKE YOUR OWN PHOTOS of movie stars 
and bandleaders. No chemicals, darkroom or ex- 

Tience ‘req a oe all. Complete kit 
5c. You may use own negatives also. 
Arden Specialties. 2147 “36th St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 





SHELLCRAFT 
mners Kit, earrings, 


SHELL ORSPE — Begi om "PEM ¥.. 
rooches, instructii § terprises, 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


IT’S THE LATEST! Make ros sea shel) 
CAMEO brooch and 


kit $1 ne ‘Big ‘complete. Jew Jewelry Making 


Kit $3.50 penpals craft instruction’ 

35c. Who — |Ptice 7 SHELART, 3027% 
6th St., South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

SHELL WELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale % 
MeEacland'e Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla. — 
BEA SHELL JEWELRY hand made by 


BEAUTIFUL Si 
Kaiels Shelle Bex fiaAn Aeneas, Che” 
STAMPS, COINS 


pg he Sime! noe! | YOUR po gg tg ae NOW. 


Cents 5 different uncir 
culated Lincoln Cents $2. ‘Gunalen set Jet 
ferson Nickels $3.50. 1947 dllusteated 

book showing prices, pay 65, postpaid Sane 
faction aranteed, you can’t Victor 
Reemsnyder, 185 Knesland Road, _ Haven, 























SWAP 


WINTER Cossacns for cones, pods, etc. Mrs. 
Claud Reynolds, R. 1, Ellensburg, Wash. 


WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 


WHEELS — SOLID RUBBER from 7/16” to 
3-3/16”. Plastic—from 23/32” to 3”. 
poms ec ge Sy Agent ag aig 


1.00 . Wi H 
ep St oe 
WOODWORKING 


$46 FROM 
saw n 
Woodarts, 

















gg Seo FOOT of Fag Jis 
cellent Home Business. W: 
-8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


sy 


DEALER’S DIRECTORY | 


























Listed under various hobbies and 


6 
meellable). Six times 
times $20. Listing subject to publisher: 
approval. 


Onset pone 


peru o,¢ OF HANDICRAFTS. PENLAND, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. This 
may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete address of the hobb 


ists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send 


Be sure to put your name and add 


in as many items as you os 


ress on each contribution. If duplicate items are received, we sh 


all 
be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby World, PROFITABLE 


HOBBIES, 3958 
If you wish 
direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


entral, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please write 





The collection of fans of Mrs. F. 
Westervelt Tooker, of Orange, New 
Jersey, started when she inherited a 
group of fans brought home by an 
aunt from travels all over the world. 
Among the fans are some from the 
period of Louis XV, which experts 
believe were hand painted by famous 
artists. 








Murray Forbes, NBC actor who is 
heard as Papa Schultz in TODAY’S 
CHILDREN, and as Willie Fitz in MA 
PERKINS, shows Dora Johnson his col- 
lection of firearms, which range from 
old pirate blunderbusses and dueling 
sets to modern automatics. 





Mosaicking, the ancient art of 
piecing together thousands of tiny 
bits of stone and glass to form a pat- 
tern, is carried on today in the New 
York studio of Max Spivak, a painter 
who became interested in the mosaics 
of Europe. Since the war, with his 
source of mosaic stones from Italy cut 
off, he has had to use such substitutes 
as glass beads, steel washers, brass 
screws, and beach pebbles. Spivak 
cuts his stones to fit the design, using 
a fixed chisel and a mallet. Hundreds 
of compartments, each cO6ntaining 
stones of a different color, serve as his 
palette. More than 30 different colors 
of stones were blended to obtain the 
flesh tones of an Oriental dancer. 


Broken mirrors are good luck to 
Garry Antman of the Bronx, New 
York, who uses them to construct 
miniature objects. Antman, a sales 
manager, on his way to work passes 
barrels of debris outside the building 
of a dealer in objects of mirror glass, 
and gets the raw materials for his 
hobby of building tiny, shining 
churches, chairs, clocks, pianos, etc. 
Antman uses only two tools—an in- 
expensive glass cutter and a pair of 
tweezers—to make his miniature re- 
productions. 





By measuring the feet of 4,000 
pupils in Lorain, Ohio, and sending 
their parents cards telling what size 
shoes their youngsters should wear, 
Joseph McKee, high school biology 
teacher, has increased considerably 
the number of children wearing cor- 
rectly fitting shoes. McKee, whose 
program is believed to be the first of 
its kind in the United States, started 
his unusual hobby while working as 
a part time shoe clerk. 





Karl C. Fromm, a representative of 
a molasses firm, picked up a few old 
molasses jugs to use as illustrations for 
a company publication, The Molasses 
Jug. They became the start of a jug 
collection which now takes up one 
whole end of the 27-foot basement in 
his home in Lima, Ohio. His assort- 
ment ranges from an enormous stone 
jug with wooden. spigot found in 
Maine, to a tiny one made from a 
ten-cent piece by a blind Indian boy 
in Minnesota. 





the Grand 


The commander of 


Army of the Republic, 101-year-old 
John H. Grate, has a hobby of mak- 
ing folding clothes racks in the base- 
ment of his Atwater, Ohio, home. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Ex-acrobat Warren Wood of Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, took up the 
hobby of collecting data on circuses 
few years ago. Now, with 400 valu. 
able items such as a pair of shoes 
once worn by a midget woman, circus 
programs and posters, and other me. 
mentoes of early-day circuses, he has 
become an authority on circus life 
and history. 





The Rev. John Baechle, assistant 
professor of biology at St. Joseph's 
College, Rensselaer, Indiana, has not 
only banded more than 9,700 birds in 
the last five years, but has made cam- 
era portraits of 78 different species. 
“Martins are the easiest birds to catch, 
and orioles the most difficult,” says 
Father Baechle. Banders aid the gov- 
ernment in the study of bird migra- 
tion, longevity, and mating. 





Anthony Laus of 810 Broadway, 
Bayonne, New Jersey, deckhand on a 
tugboat, with a father, grandfather, 
and two brothers who are tugboat 
captains, spends his spare time carv- 
ing models of tugboats. The Jean 
Laus, a 14-inch model tugboat named 
after his wife, took Laus a week to 
make, and is complete to a stove in 
the galley and a wheel in the pilot 
house. 








NBC commentator John MacVane 
demonstrates the art of bagpiping 
to his son, Myles Angus MacVane, 
age 4, MacVane has recently resumed 
playing the pipes after a four year 

. lapse. The last time he blew a note 
was in 1942. Then he was thrown out 
of a London park for disturbing the 
peace. 





Carl F. Wick, postmaster for Rich 
Hill, Missouri, has become so fasci- 
nated with toy dogs in the last 15 
years, that he has collected over 550 
of them. He’s practically surround 
with them, for not only is his home 


filled with dogs, but he keeps part of. , 


his collection at his office. 
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DOLLS TO MAKE 


For Fun and Profit 
By EDITH F. ACKLEY 


Edith Flack Ackley, the author, has been 
making dolls successfully for years—baby 
dolls, charming little girl dolls, clowns, 
gypsies, princesses, peanuts, dollhouse dolls, 
old-fashioned dolls, character and costume 
dolls. Her dolls, sorinkled over this coun- 
try and abroad, in homes and in doll col- 
lections, have given delight to young and 
old, Hand-made dolls have an irresistible 
charm all their own, perhaps because each 
one is personally created and no two are 
exactly alike. 

Mrs. Ackley tells simply and exactly how to 
make her dolls, with patterns for both dolls 
and clothes. Careful drawings show each 
step of the making, as well as the finished 
dolls. The directions are so clearly given 
and the patterns so simple that children 
of eight and ten can follow them and have 
hours of fun; yet from the same book dolls 
can be made professionally to sell success- 
fully in shops. 


Price . ... $2.50 


A DOLL SHOP OF YOUR 
OWN 


By Edith F. Ackley 


Here’s a ‘‘career’’ book that will make 
history and happiness for many a woman 
who has been wondering what she can do 
to use her talents and help the family 
finances at the same time. 


How an attractive shop is made of a room 
in one’s own home, or a more professional 
shop can be easily decorated and equipped; 
what dolls to make and how to make them; 
a hundred charming ideas for window and 
shop display, wrapping, and how to attract 
customers. She tells how a community shop 
may grow to include work of a group of 
women who have special gifts at doll furni- 
ture, doll repairing or doll dressmaking. 

Best of all, it is based on Mrs. Ackley’s 
ewn practical experience, dating back to the 
days when she opened her first doli shop 
in the front room of her cottage in a sum- 
mer town, and sold out her stock so quickly 
that in the middle of the season she had to 
close the shop to work on advance orders. 


Price . . . $2.50 


The New Encyclopedia of 
MODERN SEWING 


Edited by SALLY DICKSON and FRANCES BLONDIN 

here—from clear instructions for making pretty new 

clothes and bright accessories for the home to precise hints on how 

to make over and make fast what one already has. 
is thoroughly shown all the instructions from threading a needle 

The more experienced is taught the 

use of a commercial pattern, how to make 4 -_ and a tailored 

deling and keeping a 


Everything is 


all the fine points of sewing. 


BOOKS: For Fun and Profit in Your Hobby 


Become a master at your specialty and enjoy more relaxation, 
profit and pleasure. Here are books dealing with working pro- 
cedure and projects on specific hobbies and crafts. Send for 
your selection today. If your hobby is not among these books, 
please write us for information. We have a complete selection 


for all hobbies and crafts. 
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HOW TO MAKE AND 
TRIM YOUR OWN HATS 


By Vee Powell 
Here is a book that shows you in simple 
manner how to MAKE A HAT. It gives you 
complete instructions and Patterns, carry 
you from s to finish. It telis you how 
to cut, pin, sew, put together:—CALOTS, 
STRAWS, SAILORS, HALF - HA’ 
PILLBO OFF-THE-FACE 








A Book That Tells You the Working Procedure of 14 Handi- 
crafts and 


Includes Over 


crafts that everyone will admire. 
Each craft and each project 


thing with your own hands. 
like it that you can buy. 


200 Make-it-Yourself Projects 


A goldmine of fun and craft instructions for both the 
beginner hobbyists and the expert. Here are more things 
to make and do than have ever before been crammed 
into a single volume at this low price. From a simple 
ash-tray to a breakfast-table-and-bench set, over 200 
projects are explained, with tools and equipment needed, 
simplified working drawings pictures and step by step 
directions that make it easy to turn out finished handi- 


COMPLETELY 
PLAINED in this BRAND NEW book—‘‘A TREAS- 
URY OF HOBBIES AND CRAFTS” edited by Michael 
Estrin. There is a unique enjoyment in making some- 
If you have made it 
yourself it will give you more pleasure than anything 


This Book Will Show You How To Make:— 


XES, BRIMS: 
JOCKEY HATS, SNOODS, DUTCH 
INN: KNITTED and CROCHET 
work with felt, 
straw, fabrics; how to avoid that ‘‘home- 
1 ; how to copy a hat; how to 
remodel a hat; how to make a ‘‘creation’’ 
for yourself every time. Also includes in- 
formation on Trimming ideas—-veilings, 








flowers, ribbons, " ies 
and sequins, 92 pages of fascinating, 
easy-to-follow fully illustrated 


ideas to 
bring out the milliner in you. ‘ 


Price . . . $1.00 


METALCRAFT AND 
JEWELRY 


By Emil F. Kronquist 


The primary purpose of this book is to 
acquaint the reader with the metals and 
methods used by the craft worker—-silver, 


EX- 


Miniature Furniture Portrait Drawing Rings brass and copper. This. book gives complete 
Book Ends Candy Dish Whittling Earrings and unusually clear instructions for mak- 
Soap Sculpture Basketry Metal Craft Pendants ing and designing beautiful jewelry, decor- 
Leather Accessories Photography Model Railroading Trays ative and useful objects. Complete instruc- 
Albums indoor Gardening Magic Wallets tions, and designs for. the making of: 
Letter Openers Plastic Craft Stuffed Dolls brooches, pins, rings, bracelets, chains, 
Metal Vases Costume Jewelry candlesticks, letter openers, desk sets, ete. 


and many, many, more things 


Price .. . $1.98 
SQUARE KNOT, TATTING, FRINGE 


Also includes instructions on: Wire draw- 
ing and Wire Work—-Soldering Stones & 
Metals—Hammered Work—Raised Work 
—Metal Coloring, etc. Little equipment is 


required and this hobby can easily be mas- 
AND NEEDLEWORK tered by any careful worker. 
By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel Price only $2.75 
There has long on s aoe < # 4 hes ma ae ogy Seg ee ee ; 
of beauty and practical value can ma y plating or jotting 
threads together——the process as Square Knotting. To many who IT Ss FUN TO DRAW 
have already ee eee oe = = _— a ee oe byrne 
of new designs and new projects. To usan rs serve . 
as an introduction to a fascinating new hobby. Square Knotting is ._ 2 FR mags 


difficult only in appearance. 


the beginner. A tremendous variety of designs appear 


handbags, 
bath slippers, tatting, mats, etc. 
7x10—113 Pages with 

64 Full Page Illustrations 


dog collars, cigarette cases, camera cases, 
A Prize Book! 





The beginner 
to 


ward- 





suit; all the professional tricks of r 


robe in condition. There are chapters devoted to Curtains, Slip 
Covers, Restyling and Remodéling, Sewing for the Young, for the 
with a separate chapter on 


Baby, Embroidery and Accessories, 


Mending, one with a description of all fabrics and their care, as 
well as a complete list of sewing room supplies. 
320 Pages—Fully Illustrated with 
Hundreds of Diagrams, Sketches 
and Photographs. 


Special $2.49 
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THE CRAFT OF HAND 
MADE RUGS 


By Amy Mali Hicks 


We offer with pride one of the most complete 
books on the fine and decorative art of hand made 
rugs. Requiring only simple materials and equip- 
ment, using left-overs and cast-offs in a household, 











Pleasant 
han 






by Raymond Cherry. 
full, simplified craft 
every page lavishly 
photos, drawings, 








profitable hobby for making 
me and practical things in lea- 
_ ther. You need no other information 
*on source than ‘General Leathercraft’’ 
This book gives 
instructions with 
illustrated by 
: and dimensional 
work diagrams. PART I explains lea- 


you can make all types of hand-made rugs to suit 
your every need and purpose. The book covers 
Old-Time Rugs—-Braided Rugs—-Scalloped Door- 
mat —— Knitted Rugs — Crocheted Rugs —- Hooked 
Rugs—Needle Woven Rugs—Colonial Rag Rugs— 
Old Time Lights—Batik Making—-Stencil Making 
—tThe Tufted Counterpane. Color planning and 
design are also fully covered, and your own creative 
and decorative sense will be brought to the fore 
when you work with this book. All working examples 
pa fully illustrated. A historical as well as a craft 





, ther manufactire, craft leathers, tools ook. 250 pages with many illustrations. 
by quipment, where and how to b i 
rf ‘leather supplics. PART II shows all Price . . . $2.98 
§ a hye ng how 6... use tools, 
Rs ~~ Prepare leather for embossing, tooling, 
Hee end” cingeee"E ett: ~ MONEY BACK 
step-by-s methods to make 
lg Bene Wallets, Hantiegs, Sisto Frames, GUARANTEE: 
d . — otal of ‘ projects. P. 
IV provides you with 17 PAGES of full-size Designs All books full Ubrary size, beautifully printed 
and Monograms for decorating your projects. So popular, #24 hard cover bound. If, for any reason, not 
this book has had 12 printings. 112 pages, 8ax11, completely satisfied return books and get money 


Price... $1.50 
HOW TO ORDER: 


back at once. 


Fill out the convenient coupon, ch 
want and mail the order. y seu cond pernaah With enter ee par 
all delivery charges—If C, O 


HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-12, 116 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. 


If you send payment with order we pay 
- D., plus few cents postage. 


After the rudiments of this 
been mastered the most intricate designs may be worked out by even 
in this book. 
many of them are presented for the first time. Among these are Square 
Knotting and Half Hitching in various types of men’s belts and ladies’ 
key cases, ties, 


= [" 


work have 


with over 1000 ‘‘How-to-do- 
it”? Drawings—9 Fun-Packed ‘ 
Sections. 


Anyone * who has learned to 
write can learn to draw! This 
helpful book removes 


mysticism that has surrounded ' 
$2.00 art. By reducing the elements 
of drawing to its simple steps, ~ 
it teaches THE BEGINNER to draw, and then 


to advance into more difficult subjects. 


the practiced artist, it is a source book 


and 


veritable mine of information. This book guides 
you from the first stroke om paper to selling 
the finished art work. Includes specific instruc- 
tion, advice, tricks, on—Still Life, Animals, 
Human Figure, Art Anatomy, Faces and Por- 
pn Lettering, Layouts, Cartooning, Adver- 
t 


ing and Commercial Art, Illustrations, Color 


in Art, ete., etc., includes glossary of Art Terms, Supplies, 


Types of 


Work, Profusely illustrated’ with over 1000 


SKETCHES and DRAWINGS. The price is only . . . 


Special . . . $1.00 


HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. PH-12 
116 Greenwich St., New York 6, 


N. Y. 


Please send me the book of books | have checked 
below. If not satisfied, | can return for full refund. 























( ) Dolls to Make $2.50 
( ) A Doll Shop of Your Own........................ 2.50 
| ( ) General Leathercraft 1.50 
( ) Craft of Hand Made Rugs ............. e538 2.98 
| ( ) Treasury of Hobbies & Crofts... 1.98 
( ) Square Knot, Tatting Fringe & Needle- 
| work 2.00 
( ) New Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing .... 2.49 
( ) How to Make and Trim Hats ......... mee » 1.00 
| ( ) Metalcraft & Jewelry -........................... 2.75 
| ( ) Its Fun to Draw 1.00 
C] t enciowe$..22020..2..-503. in full payment. Send 
| books postpaid. 
C}. Sena Ce 40 Gentes is plus postage and 
| C.0.D. fees. 
BOUIN acces cena cytes cn ee 
| ADDRESS 
l 
CITY & ZONE STATEiw3 ne 








» my NEVER KNOW when a hobby 
is going to pay off. Take Ernie 
Palmquist’s, for example. He spent 
12 years of spare time and three or 
four thousand dollars of hard-earned 
cash to make his miniature circus one 
of the finest in the country. It took 
first prize at every hobby show in 
which Ernie entered it—17 to be 
exact. 

“Now they just accept me as a 
guest,” laughs Palmquist. “Usually 
my hobby is so different from the 
others it’s sort of regarded as in a class 





A BIG SEASON FOR 


A MUSICIAN’S MINIATURE CIRCUS IS ALREADY BOOKED FOR THIRTY WEEKS OF SHOWING IN 1947 AT $250 A WEEK. 


by itself.” 

Palmquist never even thought of 
his hobby as a source of income. He’s 
always managed to keep the wolf 
from the door by leading a jazz band, 
writing popular songs, and acting as 
a night club master of ceremonies. 
Of course, it would be impossible to 
estimate the value of the recreation 


his hobby has offered Ernie through 
the years. Unlike most show folks 
who go to bed with the sun and get 
up with the moon, Ernie is a com- 
paratively early riser. He never sleeps 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 












later than 10:30 or 11 o'clock in the 
morning. That gives him plenty of 
time for his hobby. 


A MONTH OR SO ago Palmquist dis 
covered that for a showman he 
was missing a very good bet. A Cleve- 
land department store asked him to 
exhibit his circus in its toy depart 
ment. He did. The affair was such a 
success Ernie booked “The Biggest 
Little Show on Earth” into a Milwav- 
kee department store the next week. 


_Tt was held over two extra weeks—by 
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LITTLE CIRCUS 


popular request. Now Ernie is enough 
of a showman to realize he had some- 
thing really “box-office.” He’s got his 
circus booked up for 30 weeks of 1947 
—at $250 a week. 

Emie’s getting older now and he’s 
tired of one-night band stands and 
om five shows a day. He’s se- 
tiously considering dropping every- 
thing just to show the nation’s kids— 
from six to sixty—the wonders of the 
circus. And it doesn’t seem like work, 
either, because he has always regarded 
his miniature big top as fun. 

We said Palmquist was a song 


writer. He is. Do you remember that 
wacky song of about 10 years ago 
called “The Music Goes Round and 
Round”? Ernie asserts he is respon- 
sible for that. The tune sold more 
than a million copies of sheet music 
and grossed $135,000. After a lengthy 
lawsuit it netted Ernie $17,000. He 
can take in that much in a year and 
a half with his hobby — and he won’t 
have any legal headaches. 


Ll grepactis ciRcus contains 15,- 
000 individual pieces — including 
more than 500 animals, 170 circus 


Doo Dorabrook 


wagons, and some 300 performers and 
figures. There are 15 tents. The 
main tent is 13 feet long, 6 feet wide 


and 30 inches high, and has 500 “re- 
— ae kang. 800 yomengeat seats. 
ne side of the tent is open 
can see the big show’ going = 
takes 520 square feet of floor space'to- 
set up. It is built to exact scale — one-- 
half inch to a foot. 
The wagons Ernie made himself. 
There are baggage wagons, stake 
wagons, pole wagons. band wagons, 


es 


BRACES MARIS, 


rere 


Ras Nas APE GRU STS 





the 


Ernie Palmquist plays host to members of the Chicago Popular Opera 
Company, who are visiting his miniature circus. He is pointing out some 
of the 500 animals and 170 wagons that form part of the circus. 


animal wagons and flats. All have 
doors and brakes that work. Each 
took about two weeks to make; the 
are covered with elaborate hand- 
carved decorations so much a part of 
the circus wagon. 

Ingenuity is the theme of these 
wagons. For example, if you examine 
the water wagon carefully you'll no- 
tice that the tank is made of a card- 
board soft drink container and the top 
opening once was a seltzer bottle 
cover. The brake wheel is an old Mis- 
souri state tax token; parts of ladies’ 
earrings are the spigots. Some of the 
flash and color of the other wagons 
comes from discarded costume jewelry. 


HE ENTIRE CIRCUuS is a modernized 

version of Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey. Everything is on 
wheels. Ernie made a good share of 
the trucks, but a few of the trailer- 
tractors he bought from the toy de- 
partment of department stores. 

The animals and performers are a 
combination of Palmquist’s handi- 
work and a lifelong penchant for col- 
lecting knickknacks. Some of the 
animals he brought back from a 
European tour with his band in 1934. 
It was one of those college tours; the 
boys earned their passage by playing 
on a ship. 

From India Ernie brought back 
hand-carved, solid-ivory snakes. The 
solid-mahogany bears he picked up in 


Switzerland. The ivory tigers were 
carved in China; the clay monkeys 
came from Mexico. The lead horses 
on the band wagon—and the circus 
has three bands, in keeping with its 
musical owner — are hand-carved 
ivory. The others Ernie carved out of 
wood. He carved the elephants, too. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


An old circus performer caught the 


show in Columbus and couldn’t get 


over the realism of the elephants. 


“ 


“I made the leg of one elephant” 
That's, 

why the middle elephant leans’ 
ps ene the one next to him. Ele ~ 
ants do that; they rub against one | 
another to scratch themselves. So 7 
just by accident I got an unusually © 


too short,” Palmquist explains. 


Pp 


realistic touch to my elephants.” 


c REALLY was Ernie’s bug for col: 
& lecting knickknacks which led to 
‘his circus hobby. “I had so man 


animals, I decided to build some cir 


cus wagons to put them in,” he says. — 
“One thing led to another and pretty — 


soon I had a circus.” 


Ernie bought a few of the figures | 


of performers and circus workers. But 
he made a lot of them, too. Some are 
cast out of metal. The bandsmen bear 
a striking resemblance to those toy 
soldiers you get in toy soldier castin 


sets. The musicians have 10-carat, | 
instruments. All the — 


gold-plated 
trucks and autos have motors and can 
run on their own power; it’s furnished 


by clock-type, windup motors. 


There are other little touches of 
realism about the Palmquist circus. 
There’s a calliope wagon, like the one 
at the big show. There’s a cook tent 
equipped with stoves and miniature 
utensils—including gold-plated double 
boilers. Models of ham and eggs and 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Janie Newcome of the Chicago Popular Opera Company takes a girl’s- 
eye view of the menageries of Ernie Palmquist’s circus. 
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Model Therapeutics 


T IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE that 
I model making, ranging from planes 
to boats and trains, is one of the fast- 
est-growing and most popular pas- 
times in America, with wholesalers 
doing a 50-million-dollar business 
during 1946 alone. Possibly a less 
widely known fact is that modelling 
is not only entertaining, but also ther- 


apeutically valuable, as proved during \ 


the last war. For example, three out 
of every five patients in the Walter 
Reed Military Hospital either con- 
struct or fly model planes during their 
convalescence. Furthermore, the 
American Red Cross makes wide use 
of modelling in its rehabilitation 
work, having requested during a 3- 
month period of World War II, 75,- 
000 models and kits, 125,000 models 
and planes of solid balsa, and 75,000 
models of boats, jeeps, and tanks. As 
these figures show, hobbying is a 
wholesome, mentally. and spirituall 

profitable pastime that benefits all 
concerned—those who sell to hobby- 
ists, those who practice a hobby for 
fun, those who practice a hobby for 


its healing ers, and those who 
turn their hobbies into profitable 
enterprises. 


White House in Hobby 
Lime-Light 
TYPICAL AMERICAN who comes 
from solid rural stock, President 
Truman is a great believer in hobbies. 
At a recent conference, Mr. Tru- 
man told half-a-hundred writers that 
he favored sports as a hobby for 
youngsters. He went so far as to 
join Attorney General Tom Clark 
in suggesting that sports ‘writers, 
through their ——, and mag- 
azines, sponsor a series of programs 
that eon draw every youngster in 
the country into competitive athletics, 
thus helping to combat juvenile de- 
linquency. 
“Fair play and_ sportsmanship, 
which result from sports hobbies,” the 
President said, “have helped us to 


Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern ef this 
monthly feaftre. 


maintain the only republic of its kind 
in the history of the world.” 
President Truman also added a 
touch of prestige to-the hobby of 
coin collecting when he recently in- 
vited Mrs. Portia Washington Pitt- 
man, daughter of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, to the White House, and 
resented her with the new Booker 
. Washington commemorative coin. 


Book List 


HE U. S. GOVERNMENT Printing 
T Ottice, has just published a free 
pamphlet entitled, 100 Selected 
Books. ‘This pamphlet lists and dis- 
cusses government books that can be 
purchased for 10 cents or more, and 
which cover such subjects as business, 
finance, editing and writing, and 
machine shop practice. There is a 
section listing books on hobbies, 
which includes such titles as You Can 
Make It, You Can Make It For Camp 
And Cottage, You Can Make It For 
Profit. ADDRESS: Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
tye Office, Washington 25, 


More Moose? 


[’ IT POSSIBLE that hunting Amer- 
ica’s. largest game animal, the 
moose, may come back into its own as 
a sport? Although representatives of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, like 
the cautious experts that they are, are 
pessimistic over the moose’s chances 
of survival, they have done a com- 
mendable job of increasing our pres- 
ent stocks. Idaho, for the first time 
in half a century, recently threw 
open its herd of 500 moose to hunters. 
The only other state in which moose 
hunting is permitted at present is 
Wyoming, where 200 moose were 
killed during the last hunting season. 


Stamp Miscellany 


1 HAS RECENTLY been revealed that 
the number of stamp collectors in 
the United States totals 15 million. 
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The magnitude of this figure is hard 
to realize, unless you stop to think, 
for instance, that it is equal to the 
number of men in Uncle Sam’s World 
War II armed forces. 

If you are one of America’s ardent 
philatelists, you will undecheedy = 
ad to hear of two of the Post Offi 

rtment’s plans for 1947. First, the 
pir is considering the possi- 
i 7s publishing an album of post- 
marks for the use of collector-hobby- 
ists. This album would be similiar 
to the free federal volume now out 
that pictures American and foreign 
stamps. 

Secondly, postal authorities are 
planning two new series of stamps. 
The first will publicize American in- 
dustries, ranging from agriculture and 
grazing to mining, manufacturing, 
and construction. The second series 
will picture scenic wonders of the 
United States, including such famed 

ts as the Niagara Falls, Arizona's 
rand Canyon, and the Devil's Elbow 
in the Ozarks of Missouri. 


Better Business Service 


— CHANCES are that you'll soon 
be able to get more direct and 
immediate service from the U. S. De 
partment of Commerce. It is now 
planning a total of 75 field offices— 
which is 25 more than the number 
first contemplated when the last 
Commerce appropriation bill was 
passed. 


Fish Bane Beaten 

OOK FOR MORE and friskier fish 

this coming season. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has finally suc 
ceeded in conquering a century-old 
fish-bane never before cured. Fur 
unculosis by name, this sickness is 
as horrible as it sounds. For it is even 
greedier for trout than a vacationing 
hobbyist. The furunculosis bacillus 
feeds on the fish cell-by-cell, leading — 
to death from decay. To boot, the in- 
fection is very contagious among fish, 
causing hundreds of thousands to 
die each year. Dr. James S. Gutsell, a 
Federal fish physician, cured his 
sadly infected fish patients by sprink- 
ling the water with sulfamerazine 
and furacin, one of the newest of new 
drugs. Now thé Fish and Wildlife 
Service plans to send this miraculous 
remedy to Europe, where furuncu- 
losis infects wild trout and salmon, 


and from where it spread to America. 
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Florida woman finds her offspring a 
constant source of material for 


salable articles. 


: 
+ 


- PROFITABLE HOBBI 


Your Children Are aj] 


A LL OVER THE UniTep States 

there are thousands of potential 
writers. In almost every community 
there is a writer's club, made up of 
selling and would-be selling writers. 
Many are the housewives who want 
to write, feel that they could—if they 
had the time. 

What do most housewives want to 
write? Love lyrics, romantic stories 
for the Saturday Evening Post, and 
book club novels. So did I; but I 
compromised. 

I have been attempting to write 
since I was 8 years old. I sold a few 
short stories in my late teens. Then I 
married, and for seven years worked 
as a junior accountant. After a time I 
settled down to keeping house and 
raising a family, which now consists 
of two daughters, one 4 years old, 
another 2 years old, and an infant 
son 6 months old. As you can well 
imagine, with my family to care for 
I do not have a great deal of time to 
devote to writing, yet I manage to 
do some writing every week, and am 
selling regularly. 

For several years I have been sub- 
scribing to two writers’ magazines, 
which are excellent text books for the 
beginning writer. From studying the 
markets listed in them I hit upon 
writing the practical “How I” of 
article shortly after my nhl it 
was born. 


W: HAVE ALways been a Sunday 
school going family. Hearing 
remarks of astonishment as to how I 
could get myself, 2-months’-old baby 
and a 2¥%-year-old child ready for 
Sunday school I made my debut with 
“my secret” telling the schedule J 


followed, going into detail as to how 
we all had our baths Saturday night, 
except the baby, how I laid out and 
checked over clothing to be worn by 
every member of the family on Satur- 
day night. I mailed the article to 
The Lookout, an adult religious pub- 
lication, whose name and address, 
manuscript requirements and rate of 
payment I found in one of the writ- 
er’s magazines. The article was ac- 
cepted and I was paid $10. 

Other things I sold The Lookout 
shortly after that were “Sunday 


Cooking Done in a Hurry,” telling 
how I prepare quick and easy yet 
nourishing and satisfying meals for 
Sunday. I received two fan mail 
letters from these articles. One of 
them gave-me the lead for another. 
A young mother wrote to inquire how 
I arranged my baby’s schedule on 
Sunday. I rapiied to her personally, 
enclosing a copy of my letter to her 
to The Lookout along with another 
article, “Acclimating the Baby to 
Sunday School.” Later I sold this 


same market, “How I Can Help to 


The duties of keeping house and raising a family of three children do 
not prevent Ethel Hales Stancil from writing and selling home service 
articles to many publications. She is shown with, left, Hale Ralph, 
aged 6 months; Daisy Renn, 19 months, and Georgeanne, 4 years. 
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Liter 
Chest 


Keep My Child Interested iri Sunday 
School,” and a short story. 





L” us TAKE A different type of 
article which sold-last month to 
The Lookout. I called it “Making 
Every Day Sunday.” My older little 
girl loves Sunday School. She used 


to ask every morning upon arising, 


“Mother, is today Sunday?” eager for™ 


it to be. I thought of helping her to 
play Sunday school every morning. 
The idea worked so well that I de- 
cided to write an article about it. I 
introduced the article by telling how 
I conceived the idea, as I have told 
here. 

After the introduction I told how 
we play, at what time of day. We 
hold our sessions at a regular set 
time. We gather about the dining 
room table,.a convenient place for 
me, as it is near my work center and 
convenient for Georgeanne and her 
younger sister, Renn, as it gives them 
a good working surface. 1 gave our 
program: an opening prayer (George- 
anne gives these), a song, a story, 
then art work with scissors, crayons, 
paste. I listed materials used for the 
stories. I told how I relate the lesson 
and the art work. 

I gave the advantages of playing 
the game, how it helps them grow 
spiritually, and how it teaches them 
the Bible. 

I closed with the thought that 
whatever time and effort I use—and 
‘it takes little enough of both—for our 
daily Sunday school is well spent. 

The article brought $10. 


RAWING FROM My business ex- 
perience I wrote “Time Saving 





Ethel Hales Stancil 


Hints for the Stenographer,” which 
sold to American rei at a good 
word rate. Other articles sold to other 
magazines were: “Time. Saving Hints 
in Baby Care”; “No Jealousy Here,” 
which told how I prepared my older 
little girl for her sister’s coming and 
how I allowed her to share in 
her care, thus alleviating jealousy; 
“Teaching Young Children Thrift,” 
“If Your Child Won't Eat,” “Baby’s 
Night,” “When You Mustn’t Lift 
Your Baby.” The latter article told 
how I managed to go for a full month 
after my third baby was born without 
lifting 13-month-old Renn—when I 
had no help in the house. Also there 
was “Don’t Say You’re Too Busy,” 
telling how I would manage to ca 
on Sunday school work even wi 
three young children. This article 
was written in the hospital when my 
baby was 4 days old! Also in the last 
few months I have sold “A Diary for 
Baby,” to a baby publication, and 
“Keeping. the Young Child now to 
The Parents’ Magazine. The latter 
paid $35 and represents my biggest 
sale to date. 


HEN I GET AN idea for an article 

I think about it for a couple 
of days, mentally assembling ma- 
terial for it as I go about my work. 
This isn’t difficult, as I draw heavily 
from experience, though sometimes 
I jot down ideas on my kitchen 
scratch pad. Then when | sit down 
to the typewriter after supper dishes 
are washed, baby bottles and nipples 
boiled, children all asleep in their 
beds I can write easily, rapidly. My 
articles are not long. Scarcely ever 
do they run over 1,500 words and 





ary Treasure 


— they are from 600 to 1,000 
words. 

Let us see how I develop an idea. 
I have several time saving hints for 
baby care in the back of my mind. 
I classify them.. There are those rela-° 
tive to baby’s bottles, baby’s bath, 
baby’s laundry. 

I work on an opening for the 
article: 

“Babies require much attention 
and care, but I have learned sev- 
eral short-cuts in caring for mine, 
which allow me more free time 
than J could hope to have other- 
wise. 

I come back to the “meat” of the 
story. I begin with baby’s bottles. | 
think through the process of caring 
for them. 

I write: 

“Usually it is a daily chore to 
wash and boil baby’s feeding bot- 
tles and nipples. I have gotten 
away from sterilizing them every 
day. I wash and boil, in a large 
boiler, sufficient bottles to last two 
days. I allow the second day's 
bottles to remain untouched and 
covered ‘in the sterile boiler until 
needed. After boiling I keep the 
nipples in a boric acid solution.” 
Then I work-on those thoughts 

concerned with baby’s‘ bath. I con- 
trast the way the modern mother 
bathes her baby with the ye 
ma did it—on her lap, a basin of 
water at her feet. 

“However, I find I save consid- 
erable time by using both my baby 
bath and a basin of water.” 

I tell how and why I use both. ] | 
add another thought: 


“I put baby’s freshly laundered 
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clothes away in groups — groups 
consisting . = sufficient diapers, 
wash cloths, towels, and other ac- 
cessories for one complete change 
and one complete bath.” 


I go to baby’s laundry. Some 
mothers still boil baby’s clothes. I 
don’t. I tell why. Some mothers still 
wash six days a week. I save time 
by washing two times a. week. I 

k of ironing, or rather the lack 
oO 5 E iron > aes wate 
not r it. Whenever possible 
buy or make baby’s clothes of ma- 
terials which do not require ironing. 
I mention letting baby go in his 
diaper in summer—except on special 
occasions—to cut on laundry, to make 
him more comfortable. 

I check over what I have written. 
I read . aloud, _ a few Pie 
tions. It is especially wise for the 
beginning writer to said his manu- 
scripts aloud. This helps him avoid 
grammatical errors, repetitions. 


HE SHORT ARTICLE has several 

advantages over the longer ones 
for me. It sells easier and it gives 
me the opportunity to write several 
articles from the development of one 
idea. Take for instance housekeeping 
shortcuts. If I were going to work 
on this idea I would write “Kitchen 
Shortcuts” and “Shortcuts in Keeping 
the Bedroom.” The shortcut idea is 
an excellent one. I have sold many 
articles built around it. 

Where do I get my ideas? I get 
them directly from my everyday ex- 
periences. am constantly asking 
myself “What do I do that other 
mothers, other wives would like to 
know that would help them in doing 
their household tasks and in bringing 
up their children?” 

You also may get ideas through 
reading articles on child care in 
magazines and newspapers. You 
must not “copy” them, of course, but 
you can get “thoughts” from them. 
You will, perhaps, differ with many 
of the views you find expressed. You 
will have practical ience with 
your children to draw from, and this 
experience will strengthen whatever 
_ write. Another thing: Notice 

ow-other mothers handle their chil- 
dren. Question them. You will get 
ideas from them. 


M AKE YOUR ARTICLES pleasant but 
practical; an editor’ wants to 
pay out his money for the story, 
which tells something that will be 


of benefit to his readers. 
The following may be of help to 
you in finding subjects: 
My Baby’s Day (this would give 
the schedule which works best 
for you). 

Toys be Baby (this might include 
simple ones to be, made; others 
to be bought). 

Teaching Baby to Eat (perhaps 
you have learned tricks which 

‘might be of help to other 
mothers). 

Practical Pieces for Baby’s Layette. 

— Pieces of Furniture for 

The Care of Baby’s Furniture (this 
might tell how you disinfect 
toys, use non-poisonous paints 
in repainting a bed). 

Travelling with Baby (equipment 
to acng 

my in Preparing Baby’s Form- 


A Home-Made Holder for Baby’s 
Bottle CI like to shape them from 
old stiff pocketbooks—crocheted 
or fiber ones). 

First Aid for Baby. 

The Care of Baby’s Bed (the kind 
of mattress I prefer, kind of 
sheets I like—how I fix corners 
so they won’t come untucked. 
Pads which I make from old dis- 
carded union suits). 

Making Over Children’s Clothes. 

~ Should I Hand It Down? (Telling 
pros and cons of handing down 
older children’s clothing to 
younger ones). 

Making Home Safe for Baby. 

Hobbies for Children. 

Getting Work out of Junior. 

Susie to the Dentist. 

Maneuvering Food in Freddy. 

Give Your Child a Good Break- 
fast, (what is a good breakfast.) 

Snack Time for the Children. 

Betsy’s First Birthday Party. 

How much should Santa Spend for 
Christmas? 

There are hundreds of topics. A 

moment of concentration and you 
will find ideas coming to you. 


OU DON’T NEED to be able to write 
fancy English to write the prac- 
tical article. In fact, clear, ‘simple 
language is preferable at all times. 
Of course, you need to know how to 
write good English, but if you are 
not already adept at that you can 
learn. Study your old grammar book. 
Learn how to express yourself force- 
fully, correctly. Your article should 


which gets the reader into the story. 


It should close with a “punch’—a — 


thought the reader will remember. 


You will need a typewriter, but | 


you need not buy a new one. Rent 
one, or buy an inexpensive second- 
hand one. Any machine that will 
turn out acceptable copy is all right. 
All copy should be neatly, 
double-spaced, and should be accom- 
panied. always with a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for its return, in 
the event it is not found acceptable. 
Subscribe to a writer's magazine or 
two. Start studying and start writing. 
Don’t be discouraged if you don’t 
sell at first. If your articles are really 
good, keep sending them out. Any- 
thing to sell, you know, aside from 
being salable, must hit the right mar- 
ket at the right time—at a time when 
the publication needs that type of 


thing. 


| IS IMPORTANT to keep careful 
records of your manuscripts. I 
likea 3x5 ht index filing cabinet 
for this. Each manuscript has a card. 
Suppose I finish Why I Believe in 
Corporal Punishment for Children. 
Here is my card: 


crite) Why I Believe etc 500 Words 


Time) 2 7/20/46 
Sent Sold 
7/20/46 The Parent’s 


Mag. 8/2/46 
8/ 3/46 Our Children 8/8/46 $10.00 
Received____ 


Note the information the card 
gives. It tells the number of words 
-in the article, the date it was com- 
pleted, the approximate time spent 
on it, its title. It notes dates mailed 
and to whom (you might include 
addresses of concerns on the cards 
if you saw fit), dates returned. When 
sold that fact is noted as well as date 
payment is received. This latter is 
important as some periodicals pay 
on acceptance, others on publication. 
I like the time element. When a sale 
is completed, I can estimate how 
much it netted me per hour! 


I HAVE THREE sections of my filing 
cabinet for manuscripts, They are 
marked OUT, IN, and SOLD. Each 


manuscript card will be in one of the 
sections, unless I have tem ily. 
discarded the manuscript and placed 
the card in an obsolete file. Manu- 
nr may be in the “In” section 
while waiting to be retyped, or I may - 

(Continued on page 63) 









PROFITABLE HOBBIES ya 
open with an interesting statement, — 
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A COOKING GUIDE FOR 
EXPERTS 


More Tuan Cooxinc, b 
Standard (275 pages; the 
Press, New York; $2.50). 

Reviewed by Emily Sophian 
RILLAT-SAVARIN once said that “the 
discovery of a new dish does 
more for the happiness of man than 
the discovery of a star.” This is a 
verity which all true cooks acclaim, 
to the point where the advent of a 
new cook book occasions delight, ex- 
citement, and inevitably, experimen- 
tation. As an aftermath one relaxes 
with a beaming, satisfied male—or 
one copes with an indigestion-ridden 
family during the long hours of the 
night. Obviously, therefore, a new 
cook book is something of a gamble 
and definitely not an unmixed bless- 
ing. 

This is particularly true of Stella 
Standard’s More Than Cooking. A 
casual perusal of its pages is apt to 
rouse dangerous enthusiasm. in the 
heart of a would-be chef because her 
ideas are excellent, often unusual, and 
her presentation is clear and decep- 
tively simple. Only on more careful 
examination does one realize the fre- 
quency with which she uses vague 
directions like “a pinch of herbs” or 
“the required amount of seasoning.” 
The experienced cook should have 
little difficulty but the novice had 
better proceed with caution. 


As A MATTER of fact, More Than 
Cooking is very much a cook’s 
cook book and is apt to spell disas- 
ter for a beginner. According to those 
who have dined at her table, Mrs. 
Standard’s own culinary talents are 


Stella 


anguard 





unsurpassable and she assumes equal 
artistry in those who are to follow 
her suggestions. The recipes, while 
basically sound, are not sufficiently 
rounded out to produce, in inexper- 
ienced hands, the succulent, results 
one always 

For the post-graduate cook, how- 
ever, she who has scorched and 
scalded her way through painful 
months and years of trial and error to 
the sure knowledge of how food 
should be handled and of what hap- 
pens when a dash of this is added to 
a liberal spoonful of that, this book 
should be a joy. The section on 
cheese, egg and rice dishes is par- 
ticularly good. The suggestions for 
appetizers and first course dishes com- 
bine simplicity and practicability with 
originality, and many of the sauce 
recipes will add fillip to meat and 
fish dishes of which your famil 
may have been beginning to tire. All 
in all, Mrs. Standard has turned out 
a book that should provide many an 
interesting and tasty meal, if the cook 
who is fortunate enough to own it is 
also fortunate enough to know how to 
handle it properly. 


ACCORDING TO HOYLE 
1947 FASHION 


Tue Pencuin Hoytez, edited by Al- 
bert H. Morehead and Geoffrey Mott- 
Smith (230 pages; Penguin Books, 
Inc., New York; 25 cents). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot. 


Pencuin Hoyte is the latest 

in the long succession of books 
which have followed the publication 
in London in 1743 of H le's Games, 
written by Edmond Hoyle, a London 
attorney. In the more than 200 years 
which have intervened since Hoyle 

















published his book, his name has 
come to be the generic term for any 
book giving rules and instructions for 
the playing of games. At least 300 
Hoyle books have been published and 
although Hoyle’s original writings 
have become obsolete, his logical a 

roach to the science of games is stil 
followed by his successors. 


Hoyle’s original volume contained 
rules and instructions for only five 
games: whist, quadrille, piquet, chess 
and backgammon. The original five 
are present in the velume 396 rise 
by Mr. Morehead and Mr. tt- 
Smith, and in addition they have in- 
cluded more than 100 additiorial 
games. The reader is told how -to 
play each one of them, is given the 
latest rules and is also instructed as 
to winning methods of play. Ok 
card games predominate in the boo 
among the others which are discussed 
are charades, word squares, Guggen- 
heim or categories, as it is sometimes 
called, checkers, chess, backgammon, 
several varieties of dominoes, as well 
as many games played with dice. 


utations of the 
co-editors the authoritativeness of 
this book is beyond question. Mr. 
Morehead is editor of card games for 
the New. York Times and has written 
or collaborated on more than 54 books 
dealing with games. He is the editor 
of the Culbertson bridge books and is 
consultant on games to the Encyclo 
aedia Britannica. Mr. Mott-Smith 
as written extensively on , cog and 
is secretary of the national laws com- 
mission, which make the laws for con- 
tract bridge and other games. It’s true 
that = never hs last word Ri 
, unless your wife gets it in, but 

cag choo close to being it. 


| VIEW OF THE 
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Her skill in cutting silhouettes brings people 
by the hundreds to the rustic studio of a Michigan 





Her Hobby Is 


Your Profile 


HE MOTOR CAR rounded a curve 

on U. S. highway No. 127, 
slowed down and pulled up before the 
log studio. 

It was a summer day 14 years ago, 
and the studio had formerly been a 
roadside vegetable stand. The site 
was 15 miles south of Jackson, Michi- 
_ Outside the rustic one-room 

uilding, a woman was hanging a 
painted sign, which read “Silhouette 
Studio.” 

The driver, Stewart M. Watson of 
Jackson, alighted. He became Mrs. 
Audrey Waite’s first customer in her 
unusual home-developed hobby. 

With shaking fingers, Mrs. Waite 
cut Watson’s silhouette with scissors 
from black drawing , then 
pasted it on white cardboard. 

For this work, Mrs. Waite received 
10 cents. It was her first commercial 
effort in a hobby which she had 
adopted after reading an article in a 
farm magazine. The story concerned 
a woman who had built up a busi- 
ness of cutting silhouettes, and, in the 
performance of her work, had made 
a likeness of Calvin Coolidge’s pro- 
file in her little shop. 


VEN MORE THAN the pecuniary 
E possibilities, the though nar gk 
ing interesting people appealed to 
Mrs. Waite, who had always lived 
a more or less secluded life on the 
farm. 

Consequently, she acquired black 
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Photographs by H. Perry 


and white artist's paper, took the 
embroidery scissors from her sewing 
box and went to work. She cut sil- 
houettes of her children, she says, 
until they refused to pose any more. 

“I have always enjoyed cutting 
silhouettes of children,’ she says, 
“more than any others.” 

Across from the Waite’s farm house, 
her husband had built a temporary 
shelter for garden produce—melons, 
radishes, strawberries and other. truck 
crops. As a roadside market, it had 
yielded a meager depression income. 


cr 1933, DUE PARTLY to the urging 
of her sister, Mrs. Hilda Mayer, 
also a silhouette artist, the little stand 
underwent a remodeling. Interior 
walls were finished with linseed oil, 
with a bit of varnish. Mrs. Waite 
hooked rugs for the floors and her 
husband built a stone fireplace. 

A sturdy table for a work bench 
and a few chairs completed the equip- 
ment. The fireplace mantel was dec- 
orated with wood carvings done b 
her grandfather. And thus the “Sil- 
houette Studio” was born. Her sister 
has since made her home in Jackson, 
and Mrs. Waite now operates the 
studio alone. 

The studio has now become a land- 
mark on this well-travelled southern 
Michigan highway. Summer vacation- 
ists in droves and Sunday drivers in 
numbers pay regular visits to have the 


family likenesses preserved in black 
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While he was gathering ma- 
terial for his article about her, 
Mrs. Audrey Waite cut this sil- 
houette of Gerald S. Root. 











Try Cutting Silhouettes 


UTTING SILHOUETTES requires 

only a little artistic talent and 

a great deal of patience, Mrs. 
Audrey Waite declares. 

amateur artist since the age 

of six, she says the hobby came 

naturally to her. First, she drew 

portraits with a pencil, then filled 

them in with ink, while practicing. 

Then, she cut dozens of silhouettes 


$ of her children while gaining ex- 


perience. 

Now, she says, “I cut the sil- 
houettes subconsciously. It is so 
natural with me that it is difficult 
to explain the steps to anyone.” 

inning steps, as she out- 
ity 3 gee ee 
e t black an 
white 5% by 6 inch silhouette paper, 
on the back, to cut from 

the white side. 


(2) Direct the individual posing - 


to hold his head straight, otherwise, 
the silhouette may be distorted. 

(3) In cutting the silhouette, 
start from the bottom and work 
up. This is in contrast to painting, 
in which one begins brush wor. 
at the top of the portrait. 

(4) Glance at one feature at a 
time, at the chin, the nose, the fore- 
head, and translate each to the 
paper with the scissors. 

(5) When finished, attach the 
silhouette to a larger sheet of white 
cardboard, black side out. 

Mrs. Waite adds these tips on 
technique in cutting the profiles for 
customers: Flattery is still a good 
article in trade, she says. She always 
omits a double chin. And don’t 
make caricatures, she advises. Most 
subjects can’t see the humor—when 
the joke is on themselves. 
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In this roadside studio, form- 
erly a fruit and vegetable stand, 
Mrs. Audrey Waite has built up 
her silhouette cutting business 
from a hobby. The studio is 15 
miles south of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, on U. S. highway No. 127. 


and white. 

For eight years, no vegetables have 
been sold at the stand, Signs have 
been placed 500 yards up the high- 
way in either direction to inform 
motorists that they are nearing the 
studio, and two large signs have been 
placed on the quaint building itself. 

“At least,” Mrs. Waite remarks, “I 
have made more from this than I 
would if I had raised chickens—or 
picked blueberries.” 

Mrs, Waite was recalling the pre- 
“Silhouette Studio” days when she 
walked far back into the marsh and 
picked tiny blueberries to sell for 15 
cents a quart. 

In the second year, the price for 
silhouettes went up to 15 cents, two 
for a quarter. ‘Now, the price is 25 
cents each. 


[Spear A GLASS top on a chest 
of drawers in one corner of the 


studio, and also filling oe its mirror, 
e 


is an array of cards of a few of Mrs. 
Waite’s customers. She also keeps 
a register for each subject to sign. 
Among the cards are those of a 
mural painter, a jeweler, a sculptor, 
an auto salesman, a violin maker. 
Political figures, well-known families 
and professional persons of all kinds 
—doctors, lawyers, physicians—are all 
represented. 


Before the fire 
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“I like country life,” Mrs. Wai 
explains. “I was born, brought up 
and have always lived on a farm. 
But this work gives me a chance to 
meet people as I have always longed 
to do, and that is the reason that I 
enjoy it so much.” 

The largest volume of trade occurs 
at the roadside stand during the sum- 
mer vacation months — July through 
September—and the biggest day is 
always Sunday. On one Sunday, 
26 automobile loads of customers 
pulled up before the studio. On the 
average week day in summer, at least 
six or eight motor cars will stop. And 
there are always customers in other 
seasons, too, and at odd hours of 
the night. 


MoM‘: WAITE, WHO DOES her own 
housework in her large farm 
home, has posted a sign before the 

(Continued on Page 62) 


in her studio Mrs. Audrey Wins diene aaleedaail 


profile of the son of H. Perry, Jackson, Michigan photographer, who took 


the photographs on these pages. 
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A figure modeled after Harriet 
Beecher Stowe is acclaimed as 


the Connecticut state doll. 


Ree eR re ae 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


My Doll 
Represents 
A State 


IT WAS AT A MEETING of our doll 

collectors’ club that someone asked, 
“Does anyone know of a doll ‘that 
represents Connecticut? I don’t. Not 
one that is truly named for a repre- 
sentative of our state.” When we dis- 
covered that although Nebraska, for 
instance, has the Cornhusker doll, 
and Vermont its Molly Stark doll, 
there was no “Connecticut Doll,” I 
made up my mind to do something 
about it. 

I had begun making dolls a year 
and a half ago, as something to do in 
the evenings after my children had 

ne to bed and my husband had left 
or his night work. A casual sugges- 
tion led me to exhibit my dolls at the 
local doll show, and through it, I 
found myself selling my dolls. Next, 
I entered some in the state fairs, 
winning several blue ribbons. 

From there I went to exhibit at.a 
New York doll show in Madison 
Square Garden, where I saw a woman 
making clay jewelry. I bought some 
of the self-hardening clay she used, 
and after making some j , at- 
tempted dolls’ heads, hands, feet 
which were very satisfactory. 

I also started collecting dolls, buy- 
ing some old ones and trading some 


of the ones I had made for those 
others had made. It was then I joined 
the Fairfield-New Haven unit of the 
National Doll Collectors’ Club, and 
heard about Connecticut’s lack of a 
state doll. 


AS SOON AS I got home from the col- 
lectors’ club meeting, I wrote to 
several librarians ir Connecticut, ask- 
ing for nominations for the woman 
most representative of Connecticut's 
history. Mrs. Ethel M. Dempsey, ref- 
erence librarian of the New Haven 
Free Public Library, submitted a list 
of outstanding women which in- 
cluded Quakeress Prudence Crandall, 
who in 1832 “admitted a Negro girl 
to her select school for young laces 
in Canterbury township, thereby 
starting a national controversy”; Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney, born in Norwich, 
1791, who achieved fame by writing 
“over 2,000 articles for 300 different 
periodicals and over 50 books”; Emma 
Sec te pausing othe Hos pro 

e passing of the first bill pro- 
viding for the Righes education of 
women through the New York Legis- 
lature,” and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
born in Litchfield in 1812, who wrote 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


June B. Jenkin 


Letters from the rest of the libraries 
suggested several other women, but 
every report included one name— 
Harriet. Beecher Stowe. So I chose 
her as a model for the “Connecticut 
Doll,” and looked up material on her © 
appearance, character, and wardrobe 
in the New Haven library. From 
pictures in Lyman Beecher Stowe’s 
Saints, Sinners and Beechers, I 
modeled Harriet’s likeness in the self- 
hardening clay and painted it in 
enamel for a polished finish, 

Godey’s Lady's Book furnished the 
information on the styles of the 1850's 
—Uncle Tom's Cabin was written in 
1852. My Harriet doll is dressed in 
soft underwear, a starched crinoline 
petticoat for a hoop skirt effect, a silk 
petticoat to match the dress and a 
gown of pink silk with black velvet 
trimming and a tiny lace collar. In- 
cidentally, due to the difficulties of 
obtaining the same materials, copies 
of the doll are not dressed alike. How- 
ever, all of them are dressed in au- 
thentic styles of the 1850's. 


AS soon as my Harriet Beecher j : 


Stowe doll was completed, I) 
wrapped it carefully and took it to! — 


a meeting of the doll collectors, along q 
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June B. Jenkin completes one of her Harriet Beecher Stowe dolls. Mrs. 
Stowe was used as a model because she was chosen as the woman most 
representative of the state of Connecticut. 


with the book containing the pictures 
I had copied. 


When the doll was unwrapped and 
compared with the pictures, the other 
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members agreed that it was a good 
likeness. They also praised the hair 
modeling, the daintiness of the doll’s 
hands, and her clothes. 


I asked them, since they knew more 
about dolls than I did, to help me de- 
cide how much to ask for this doll 
Everyone wrote down a price on an 
unsigned piece of paper, and the 
average price was the one I now 
Though some suggested as much as 
$25, the figure we selected was 
$12.50. 


Before I went home that night, I 
had in my pocket a number of orders 
for the “Connecticut Doll.” Since 
that time, I’ve had order after order 
for her. Many letters of praise have 
come back from persons to whom I’ve 
sent the doll. 


Besides the models of Mrs. Stowe I 
have made many other dolls. For 
some of these I’ve fashioned heads of 
papier-mache covered with cloth and 
painted with a combination of ink 
and poster paint. Hair for these dolls 


is of bright colored yarn or ; 
Their bodies consist of cotton-stuffed 
stockings and pipe cleaner arms and 
legs, or of well shaped stuffed ma- 


terial. 


I’ve always been interested in art. 
I studied sketching, but gave up my 
ideas of an art career for marriage. 
I’ve made and sold 250 dolls so far. 
That’s pretty good when you com 
sider I work only from 8 oclock at 
night until midnight—and enjoy every 
minute of it. 

I want to make other character 
dolls, and as soon as the orders for 
“Mrs. Stowe” subside a little, I’m 
going to look around for another per- 
‘son to serve as a model. 


MAKE A GAY, USERUL NEEDLEBOOR 


A GAY PICKANINNY needlebook 
takes only a few minutes to make. 
The materials required are brown 
felt, white felt, red felt (from dis- 
carded hats), flannel, black yarn, 
seven or eight different bright colors 
of yarn, two brass rings, a few needles 
and small sized safety pins. 

Cut two brown felt circles each 
2¥%2 inches in diameter, using a glass 
to mark the circles on the felt. Cut 
a slightly smaller flannel circle, pre- 
ferably with pinking shears. 


To make the features of the picka- 
ninny, cut two half-moons from white 
felt for the eyes, and a heart-shaped 
mouth from red felt. Tack into place 
on one of the brown felt circles. If 
you prefer, the features can be em- 
broidered. 

Place the circles together, the flan- 
nel in the middle, and tack across 
the top. Make seven pigtails evenly 
spaced across the top half of the 
circle. For the bottom pigtail on each 


side, pull several strands of black 
yarn through the top piece of felt. For 
the other five pigtails, pull the yarn 
through both pieces of felt. Braid 
the strands, and tie each braid with a 
different color of yarn. 

Attach a brass ring to each side of 
the face for earrings and in these 
hang a few small safety pins. Place 
a few needles in the flannel and the 
needlebook is complete. 

Emma L. Maples 
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Creating sea shell ornaments has grown 
‘from a hobby to'a business for three — 
women on Canada’s Prince Edward Island. 





S* SELLS SEA SHELLS by the sea 
shore’—that tongue-twister of our 
childhood days—is true of Mrs. W. J. 
MacDonald of Covehead, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. She turns prod- 
ucts of the sea into intricate and 
beautiful jewelry and novelties. She 
is not the only farm woman on the 
Island to pursue this fascinating and 
profitable hobby, but her work is 
among the very best. It sells out 
quickly on the gift counters of Island 
shops and hotels. 

When I went to visit Mrs. Mac- 
Donald recently, I was rather puzzled 
as to how to find her for the hamlets 
on Prince Edward Island are so small 
that frequently one passes through 
them unwittingly. Finally I stopped 
at a large white lesihamee to inquire 
for Mrs. MacDonald. To my surprise, 
I had hit on her own place. 

As we chatted in the roomy com- 
fortable kitchen, a small array of 
gilded scallop shells lay on the work 
counter. It didn’t look very impres- 
sive. 

“IT see you use local shells,” I com- 
mented. 

“I do when I can get them,” she 
returned. 

Not understanding her ing 
I said: “I have a few in the car, I'll 


Profiting 
rom the bounty of the 


Lyn Harrington 


Photographs by Richard Harrington 


get them for you.” Feeling rather 
noble about giving up the shells 
gathered on the beach, I donated my 
half-dozen large white bar clam shells. 

“But come into the studio,” Mrs. 
MacDonald invited. “This is just 
some pick-up work my mother is 
doing.” When I saw the vast col- 
lection of shells in boxes and trays 
piled up around the room, I realized 
that my donation was about like giv- 
ing a professional photographer a 
batch of out-dated film! 

The studio is not large, but was 
formerly a fair-sized dining-room. 
Shelves, tables and the floor were 
crowded with cartons and bags of 
shells, with boxes of plastic disks and 
tubes of household cement, with 
finished‘ work, with twine and excel- 
sior and strong paper for packing and 


shipping. 


HELLCRAFT HAS BECOME more than 
a hobby in the MacDonald house- 
hold. It is a family and home industry. 
Mrs. MacDonald’s sister, Mrs. Al- 
bert Reed, and their mother, Mrs. 
Cassie Auld, caught her enthusiasm 
and now join her in the craft. Her 
two daughters, as well, have shown 
an aptitude for the work and lend a 
hand during school vacations. 


“We'd like to use local shells in 
this work,” explained Mrs. MacDon- 
ald, “but few Canadian shells are 
dainty enough for jewelry, although 
plenty make up well into novelties. 
Sea urchins make attractive tiny 
flower bowls, with small shells to 
form the flowers. Bar clam shells 
make satisfactory ashtrays, although 
we like the orchid clams from Florida 
better. Scallop shells are abundant in 
nearby waters, but there is no Ca- 
nadian collector and distributor. : It 
wouldn’t be worth our while collect- 
ing and cleaning shells ourselves.” 

The shells just as they are found 
on the beach may be used for many 
purposes, mostly for the making of 
novelties. Those that go into making 
jewelry usually require specialized 
attention. Collecting, cleaning and 
then dyeing the shells has come to be 
big business down Florida way. 


age wget THE BASIC requirement 
for carrying on the shell hobby 
is good eyesight: Mrs. MacDonald and 
her sister work mostly by the day- 
light pouring in through the wide 
bay window. But if they must work 
in the evening, it is by strong lamp- 
light. As they work together on the 
table, sometimes the sisters place a 
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Mrs. Reed finishes off a shell novelty with a coat of lacquer. 


long wooden spoon between them. 
That marks the boundary, and if by 
chance material wanders over the 
border—it is forfeited! 

An active imagination is also im- 
portant. Otherwise the work is bound 
to be of a mundane character. A flair 
for combining colors can be learned, 
though it is advantageous to have an 
aptitude for it. Some shellcraft hobby 
houses issue pamphlets of instruction 
and patterns which may be followed 
in creating shellcraft items. But many 
artisans produce their own individual 
designs. 

“Where do you get your ideas?” I 
asked. 


“Sometimes friends have useful 
ideas, or we get suggestions from 
jewelry exhibits,” Mrs. MacDonald 
replied. “You can’t copy them directly 
in shellcraft, of course, but often 
they're a source for new ideas. ‘Then 
often when we're leafing through 
magazines, we come upon advertising 
that suggests something that can be 
worked out in shellcraft. Also, you’d 
be surprised how ideas crop up when 


‘you're washing dishes or dusting a 


room. There’s no end to the things 
that can be fashioned from shells or 
decorated with them. Most shell- 
crafters just haven’t got time to carry 
out all their ideas, and keep on pro- 
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ducing only the most profitable ones.” 

Ideas certainly do crop up, for the 
sisters have developed some four 
dozen different novelties in addition 
to the shell jewelry and shell pictures. 

Not long ago, Mrs. MacDonald was 
asked to design advertising cards for 
a big wallpaper firm. Sprays of shell- 
flowers stretched across the advertis- 
ing cards—the advertiser could be cer- 
tain that the crowds would stop at his 
windows. 


HELLCRAFT DOES NOT call for a 
great deal of study and practice, 
such as, for instance, clay-modeling 
demands. Nor does it require a battery 
of tools or a gas-flame as needed in 
silver-smithing. It is one of the sim- 
plest hobbies to get into, requiring 
few tools and a relatively tiny invest- 
ment to start with. It’s true, you can 
sink a lot of money into shellcraft, 
but if you do produce: good work, 
you'll have your original investment 
back in no time. 

“My first investment was for $5 
worth of equipment,” recalled Mrs. 
MacDonald. “I didn’t know. the 
names of the shells nor their colors 
nor anything else about them. In that 
first package came different colored 
shells, a tube of cement, steel tweez- 
ers and a few plastic disks. You can 
make half a dozen brooch-and-earring 
sets out of that amount of materials.” 


M RS. MACDONALD NEVER had a les- 
son in shellcraft in her life. 
Like many another craftsman, she 
took up the hobby when she was con- 
valescing from an illness. Nurses 
have discovered that shellcraft is one 
of the most popular types of occupa- 
tional therapy. It requires few tools 
and the work is light and absorbing, 
and probably the pretty colors also 
have some therapeutic effect. 

Mrs: MacDonald discovered that 
the needlework she had done so ex- 
tensively was more fatiguing. But the 
needlework had served its purpose, 
too. She had gained skill in com- 
bining colors in embroidery silks and 
wools; had won assurance in the 
prizes her work took at fairs. She 
had also raised crops of prize gladiolus 
which she sold as cut flowers. Now 
all that was a thing of the past. But 
the soft flower-like tints of the sea 
shells made up for the garden she 
could no longer cultivate. 

That was five years ago. As she 
grew stronger, the hobby grew too. 
Like the camel in the Arab’s tent, it 
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demanded more room. At length it 
had not only crowded out all the 
other hobbies in Mrs. MacDonald's 
life, but had taken over her dining- 
room. Most of the farm meals were 
eaten in the homey kitchen anyway, 
and the dining-room table was moved 
into the long living-room. 

“It startles me when I look back, 
to think of going into a business in 
such a small way,” Mrs. MacDonald 
said. 

I glanced around the studio and 
remarked that there must be at least 
a thousand dollars worth of shells, 
paints and other equipment there. 

“Fully that,” smiled Mrs. MacDon- 
ald. : 


sige A HUNDRED DIFFERENT types 
of shells are used in shellcraft, in- 
cluding jewelry and novelties. Most 
familiar are the cup shells in two sizes, 
which are used in creating the flower 
designs. Tear drop shells are often 
used for leaves, or as fillers to cover 
any blank spaces between design and 
outer edge. Very striking and sophis- 
ticated jewelry is made of the small 
zebra shells, in flowing black and 
white stripes. 

Shells range in size from the six- 
inch orchid pearl clam down to the 
tiny conch eggs, miniature shells 
about the size of a large pinhead. 
‘These often form stamens for shell 
flowers. Augers, cockles, dosinias and 
paper figs are of good size, while 
other small ones are the bleeding- 
tooth, rice, button and cerithium 
shells. Cowry shells are often bored 
and strung onto a plastic chain to 
make a necklace, as are mother-of- 
pearl disks cut from shells. 

Many of the shells are gathered 
on the Florida beaches, cleaned and 
often dyed for the hobby craft shops. 
Dyed shells are dutiable crossing the 
border, whereas the white ones come 
in free. Many hobbycraft shops in 
Canada dye the white shells, before 
spooning them into little cellophane 
packets for the trade. 

Mrs. MacDonald orders hers direct 
from the United States, and although 
she buys in large quantities, they still 
come in the small packets. 

Among the scarcer shells are the 
angel-wings, pure white rippled bi- 
valves up to six inches in length, and 
very aptly named. These sell in Ca- 
nadian hobby shops for 12 cents a 
pair. Mrs. MacDonald displayed a 
very attractive lamp, with angel- 
wings creating the indirect lighting. 
But she has another use for them too. 
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The last touches are placed on a shellcraft brooch, composed of tiny 
cup shells, gar fish scale leaves, dosinias and plastic leaves. 


op THE SHORTAGE of glass 
Christmas tree ornaments, she de- 
cided to try out ornaments of shells. 
Her mother, Mrs. Auld, discovered 
that here was something she could do. 
“My fingers are too old for delicate 
work,” said she, “but I can do this. I 
like to keep up my end.” 

Before long she was lacquering the 
angel-wings, and spraying them with 
diamond dust or chopped tinsel. They 
sparkled gayly as they moved gently 
on the Christmas tree. Mrs. Auld 
added scallops to the list, and the 
twisted spirals of paper-fig shells. 
Then she used large cup shells to form 
flowers. Some she lacquered in bright 
colors, some she gilded or silvered be- 
fore adding the glittering dust. They 
were so attractive, so gay and durable 
that she sold over 200 dozen last 
Christmas. 

Other novelties sell very well. Perch 
a bird with head and body of shell 
and wings of clamshell on a scallop 
base, give him a wise expression, and 
he'll sell every time, Mrs. MacDonald 
reported. It doesn’t take long to make 
these whimsical creatures out of shell 
and pipe-cleaner, and they retail at 
50 cents. That’s not anything like the 
price of a pair of earrings, for example, 
but then there’s nothing like the skill 
or time involved. Mrs. MacDonald 
found her most popular novelty of 
this kind was a pair of sea gulls 
perched on a twig of coral. 


poco ARE THE MOST complicated 
type of work the sisters produce. 
These are of slabs of wood, on which 
a scene is painted in oils, with shells 
and bits of vegetable matter such as 
acorns or dried grasses, added. They 
take a great deal more time to com- 
plete, and are favorites with buyers. 
For herself Mrs. MacDonald prefers 
the shadow-framed pictures on black 
velvet. 

These pictures are probably the 
most durable items that come out of 
any shellcraft studio. They usually 
represent sprays of flowers emerging 
from a bowl, which is merely a shell 
of perfect shape and larger size. The 
pastel colors of the small cup shells 
make very attractive flowers in pink, 
blue, vito. and white. Leaves are 
often simulated by gar fish scales 
dyed green. Weathered or worn 
shells are often particularly satisfac- 
tory in these pictures; a white shell 
worn thin and fluted by wave action, 
may represent a calla lily. 


age AND SHELLWORK are “go- 
ing steady” in this hobby. The 
plastic disks or foundations are es- 
sential to shellcraft jewelry, be it 
combs, earrings, barrettes, hairbonds, 
or brooches. Plastic links often make 
the necklaces, though metal chains 
are now available. 

Mrs. MacDonald has a large assort- 
ment of plastic disks. There are ear- 
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ring bases of the slip-on or screw type 
in various shapes and sizes. Brooch 
foundations present the greatest va- 
riety—circles, oval and oval-pointed, : 
diamonds, squares, and oblongs, cres- 
cents and doughnut shapes. She also 
has sheets of plastic for cutting out 
plastic bases for lapel pins in the 
shape of lamps, kittens, or birds. 

In making a shellcraft brooch, for 
example, she mounts a border of 
shells around the outside of the disk, 
frequently of gar fish scales. Then a 
thin layer of absorbent cotton is glued 
to the center section, so as to build up 
the design a little higher there. The 
brooch must then be set aside to dry 
thoroughly. ‘The center section, us 
ually a flower design, is completed 
separately on a square of heavy glass. 
After hardening overnight, it can be 
removed with a thin spatula, and ce- 
mented to the foundation. Then the 
pin is glued to the back. 


M RS. MACDONALD HAD been making 
shellcraft jewelry for a couple 
of years before she decided to open a 
little shop during the tourist season. 
She could sell her embroidery work, 
quilts and mats right at home, along 
with her shellcraft work. She didn’t 
plan on being so successful as to put 
herself out of business. But that’s 
what happened. 

The farmhouse is very close to the 
Prince Edward Island National Park 
with its wide sandy beaches. It was 
an ideal location for the summer 
months in which the tourists thronged 
the Island. But two seasons cleaned 
up her stock. If she wanted to carry 
on the shop, it would mean training 
and employing help. Then, too, wait- 
ing on customers took a lot of time 
that could be spent. more profitably 
in creating articles. She closed up 
shop, and the dining-room turned 
studio once more. 

Now that she no longer carries on 
a shop of her own, Mrs. MacDonald ° 
disposes of her completed work 
through retail agents both on the 
Island and elsewhere in Canada. Dur- 
ing the war, when jewelry was scarce, 
she received many orders for ship- 
ment to England, some to India and 
even to South Africa. Somehow there 
was an extra satisfaction in making up 
these orders for overseas friends and 
telatives of her customers. 

“Did you ever have trouble with 
your things being broken in transit?” 
I asked her. 

“Only once,” she laughed, “but it 
took a train wreck to do it. Of course, 





I received compensation for the 
broken items, but that didn’t fill the 
order for the customer. We had to 
burn the midnight oil to get that 
order completed again. It got an ex- 
tra-good wrapping the next time.” 


HELLWORK IS ENJOYING a revival 
of popularity. It’s nothing new to 





between them as a bou 
forfeited—all in fun, of course. 


When Mrs. Albert Reed, left, and Mrs. W. J. MacDonald work together 
creating shell jewelry and ornaments, they 
ndary. Any material which goes across the line is 
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the natives of the South Seas. The © 


Victorians, too, knew something of it. 
Practically every fair had its trophies 
of glove and boudoir boxes orna- 
mented in shells. But such mediocre 
attempts were a far cry from the 
delicate and beautiful jewelry that 
leaves the craft shop” of today. 

- (Continued on Page 61) 





place a large nm spoon 





Pictures composed of shells on black velvet are very popular as gifts, 
and are often real works of art. Conch eggs form the stamens of the 
flowers, and the pendant blooms. 
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eer ae raiongamal H. H. BUCK’S 
hobby for 30 years was making 
hunting knives—knives that would 
hold an edge. 


In 1942 a tailgunner who was 
about to fly into Pacific combat 
action asked Buck, whose congrega- 
tion calls him “Pastor Buck,” to 
make him a “hunting” knife. 

The young airman said he’d heard 
about * a who'd been shot down 
over unknown. islands and had had 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


After 30 years, a California pastor's 
hobby of making hunting knives turns 


into a $3,000-a-month business. 


TURMING 


Files - 





Joe Baer 





10 KNIVES © 


In a small California workshop H. H. Buck and two helpers will soon 
be turning out 1,000 fine knives a month. Buck holds one of his prized 
products, a copy of an ancient scimitar. 


difficulty cutting their way out of 
the dense jungles. He wanted to be 


prepared with a stout, sharp hunting © 


knife. 


“For the good of democracy, | de- 
cided to ‘turn plowshares into 
swords,” Pastor Buck relates, “and in 
the next three years I made more than 
2,000 knives for our flyers.” 

Word had gotten around about the 
Buck knives and orders poured. in 
from air bases all over the country. 


One captain of a B-24 bomber, back 
in this country recovering from battle 
wounds, ordered a knife for each 
crew member before returning to the 
Pacific. 

With the return of peace, Pastor 
Buck continued making knives. Now 
his hobby is on the point of becom- 
ing a $40,000 a-year business. 


UCK, A. STOCKY, 56-year-old pastor 
of a little Lakeside, California, 


tent-church, as a youth in Missouri 
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gave up an apprenticeship in a black- 
smith shop to preach the Gospel. But 
the man, who to this day has the 
appearance of a sturdy blacksmith, 
retained an interest in tempering steel 
—and working with his hands. 

He liked to hunt and fish, sports 
for which knives are useful, so in 
his spare time he experimented by 


making knives from ordinary mill - 


files, which can be bought at anv 
hardware store. For an amateur this 
is an easy way to start, he explains. 
The chief problem facing Buck was 
the brittleness of the hard, high- 
carbon content of file steel. He finall 
developed a tempering process which 
toughened the steel fibers. 

The knives he made were hard 
enough to cut a bolt without injury 
to the cutting edge, yet had lost the 
brittleness characteristic of files. For 
30 years he continued the hobby of 
making hunting and fishing knives 
for himself and friends. 


IX 1942 Buck was living and preach- 
ing in Mountain Home, Idaho— 
good hunting country. Most hunters 
and fishermen in the area were fa- 
miliar with Buck’s hobby. A number 
of them owned Buck-made knives, 
which now sported colorful plastic 
handles. 

So when the tailgunner from a 
nearby base came into a Mountain 
Home store looking for a hunting 
knife, he was referred to the 
“preacher who made good hunting 
knives”—and that was the start of 


Buck’s numerous orders from service-. 


men 


After the war Buck moved to 
Southern California for his wife’s 
health, and while he was developing 
a little church, he made a few knives 
which he showed to sporting goods 
store operators. When he demon- 
strated that his knife could cut bolts, 
the merchants invariably responded 
with an order. 

He delivered his first commercial 
order in December, 1945. In less than 
one year he was producing and selling 
400 knives a month. At present he has 
the help of his son and daughter-in- 
law to take care of the mounting 
business. They work in a 12 by 12 
lean-to back of his son’s home. Buck 
will soon launch a mail order business 
and plans to produce 1,000 knives 
a month by spring. 

The trio, working part time, pro- 
duces the knives on $400 worth of 
electric power tools and a few hand 


These knives are typical of H. H. Buck’s products, made from files. 
The dagger on the right was_a favorite of airmen during the war. Buck 
filled more than 2,000 orders from servicemen during the conflict. 


tools. A stock of several thousand war- 
surplus files will provide raw ma- 
terial until shortages are no longer a 
worry. 
H™: How A Buck knife is made: 
First, the teeth are ground off the 
file; next comes the tempering—by a 
process learned through experiment- 
ing; the knife is then shaped and 
hollow-ground on an electric grinder; 
a guard is fitted, and, with a bolt 
brazed onto the handle (the tail of 
the file) the knife is ready for the 


plastic handle. 

The handles, made from colored 
sheet plastic, are cut and er 
into rectangular blocks. Addition o 
moulded aluminum butts and final 
polishing are the last steps in the 
assembly process. 

Pastor Buck’s congregation, which 
is. also: growing, quotes the following 
Biblical passage to describe their 
friendly preacher: 

“Thou hast blessed the work of his 


hands... 


As a result of a special tempering process developed by H. H. Buck, 
his knives are strong enough to cut through steel bolts. 
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Following a bypath of art, a North Dakota 
woman develops a new medium 


and thriving business in 


a at 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES ~ 


Putting The Prairie 
Under Glass 


Ida B. Alseth 


HE PRAIRIE PICTURE business is 

going places in North Dakota. 
From a basement start it has grown 
into factory proportions within two 
years time. And what’s more, the 
greater North Dakota Association pre- 
dicts the business some day will be 
grossing | million dollars a year. 

Prairie pictures are the result of 
a side trip along the road of art by 
Ida Bisek Prokop, a talented woman 
who lives in Lidgerwood, North Da- 
kota. 

All around her home she found 
—and observed—the materials that 
make nature the greatest painter of 
all. From her parents, who were 
pioneers, she inherited a love of grow- 
ing things. When she sought a new 
medium of artistic expression her 
palette was not limited to conven- 
tional dabs of paints but the rich, 
colorful materials of North Dakota 
life—the gay plumage of ring neck 
pheasants, the breast feathers of dove 
shaded ducks, green-collared mal- 
lards, polka-dotted guinea hens, wild 
grasses, weeds, and grains. 


Fr THESE MATERIALS she has 
evolved a native art, which, in 
its final form, is a slice of the prairie 
itself placed under glass so that it 
may be sent to any part of the cou. 


Through her feather and weed 
craft media, the artist paints beauti- 
ful bouquets. There are many-petalled 
flower clusters, tiny buds or fragile 
butterfly wings made from feathers. 


In order to enhance the floral real- 
ism of the bouquet, Mrs. Prokop uses 
lacy sprays of weeds and wild grasses 
such as June, witch, quack, sprangle- 
top; the umbell of the wild horse- 
radish or garden dill, or the clipped 


end of the seed pod of a Flanders 
poppy. Or a gayly colored spike of 
stripped field oats. The design is set 
against a background of soft, air 
brushed water colors and placed un- 
der glass to preserve its luster. At 


Mrs. Ida Bisek Prokop, left, originator of prairie pictures, 
shows one of her assistants how to make duplicates of a master 


feather picture. 
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the easel, gets out the: store-pur- 


first, she made the prairie pictures 
as gifts for her friends and then as 
a profitable side line. No sooner had 
Mrs. Prokop begun to produce these 
pictures on a commercial scale when 
she came smack up against the law: 
“The sale or barter of an 
part thereof of game bir 
including skin with plu- 
mage thereon of a protected 
game bird is prohibited.” 

Her pictures were placed under 
seizure by the state fish and game 
commission. She then established a 
pen of birds across the line in Minne- 
sota where pen propagation is al- 
lowed, but taking the birds back 
across the line caused her to clash 
with the federal law. Not until she 
had exhibited her pictures before 
the board of directors of the com- 
mission, and had convinced them as 
to the value of the art and its future 
possibilities as a state industry, did 
the board draft a bill and help her 
to lobby it through the state legis- 
lature. ‘The new bill permitted: 

“Pen propagation of game 
stock for any uses which 
still gives the state complete 
and proper control and 
which provides for state and 
interstate shipment which 
gives federal protection . . .” 

The commission released her pict- 
ures and now she has licensed pens 
of birds. ‘Fhey, however, furnish but 
a small portion of the quantity of 
feathers needed. 


N THE PRODUCTION of a floral de- 
sign in oil, the artist arranges a 
bouquet of flowers in a vase, sets up 


Left—The feather 
designs are set against 
a delicately tinted back- 
ground made with an 
air brush. In this pic- 
ture, Mrs. Prokop is 
working with an air 
brush on a background. 
A stencil expedites the 
work on a large scale 
operation. 


Below right—Talented Ida 
Bisek Prokop of Lidgerwood, 
North Dakota, who raises pheas- 
ants for feathers used in mak- 
ing prairie pictures on a com- 
mercial scale. 


chased paints and goes to work. But 
in producing some 200 feather pic- 
tures as she is now doing, the assemb- 
ling of the art materials is a big task. 

She must have boxes of feathers in 
her stock pile to which her licensed 
pens of birds contribute only a small 
portion. Living in the heart of the 
pheasant hunting area, she hires 
special pickers whom she places in 
the picking Dorp during the hunting 
season to pluck the desired feathers 
before the bird passes down the as- 
sembly line to be plucked clean. The 
feathers from each bird are kept 
separate as they differ in color and 
design from every other bird. This 
explains the variety she gets in her 
pictures. Then, too, there’s a right 
and left to each feather, a factor 
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that must be considered in order to 
make the feathers form a well 
balanced flower with matched petals. 

To get the feathers of the domestic 
fowls, she has a factory representative 
scout the local produce firms each 
morning where a crew is allowed to 
clip the hackles on the necks of the 
chickens. These feathers are used to 
accentuate the beauty of those of 
the pheasant. In that scouting there 
is an occasional discovery of some bird 
of unusual marking or coloring. The 
silver-laced Wyandottes are never 
passed over as they make ideal butter- 
fly wings. 


De THE WORK involved in the 
building up of the feather stock- 
pile, it doesn’t compare with the 
labor and time involved in gathering 
and preparing for use the weeds, 
grains, and grasses needed for the 
annual supply which includes June, 


Painting with feathers has 
become big business for a. 
North Dakota woman who 
sells the pictures at left at 
prices ranging from 50 
to $10. 
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quack, love, broom, chess, wheat, 
oats, perennial rye, millet, babybreath 
and the swamp varieties of sprangle- 
top, sea lavender and reed. The big- 
gest problem is in harvesting these 
at the right stage of maturity so that 
each will retain its form. 

. The babybreath, gypsophila, the 
dill and x es Flanders poppy are 
caised in the artist's own weed garden, 
a 150-foot lot being given over to 
the production of each item. They are 
cultivated like vegetables so they 
may be cut at the proper time. 

But to harvest the wild grasses is the 
most laborious task. For instance, the 
June grass remains in that “just right” 
stage only about three days. When a 
long drive must be made to the area 
where it grows, it is a job to catch it 
within the 3-day period. Some of 
the other weeds and grasses pass 
through that usable stage within a 
similar period, while the swamp 
grasses, sprangle-top and reeds can 
be gathered only from a boat. 

After gathering the grasses they are 
pressed flat and dried, after which 
they are placed under glass in the 
cabinets in the factory yard to bleach 
so that they will take the delicate 
colors readily. When bleached they 
are sent to the grass painting de- 
partment where girls patiently paint 
each strand with oils in deep reds, yel- 
lows and the many light pastels one 
finds in the pictures. They are then 
stored for future use. It is the policy 
of Mrs. Prokop to try to build up a 
2-year stockpile of each item as some- 
times unseasonable weather kills an 
entire crop. At present she is experi- 
menting with domesticating some of 
the wild varieties in the weed garden 
to facilitate harvesting. 


The artist is constantly looking for 

a new variety of grass or weed to 

use in the compositions. To qualify, 

a grass or weed must be available in 

uantity, and adaptable for use un- 
er glass. 


"car anand THE WEEDS, feathers 
and grasses in the picture, fash- 
ioning them into the grooves of the 
cardboard made by specially made 
cuttérs is a simple matter compared 
to the year-round gathering and _pro- 
cessing of the materials that go into 
that framed bit of prairie. , 
On the hobby basis and even in the 
initial stages of the commercialization 
of the pictures, Mrs. Pro could 
handle nearly all phases of the work 


herself, but as the demand for the 
pictures increased she began to train 
helpers. She now has approximately 
25 trained assistants to do the routine 
tasks in the assembling of the pict- 


ures, thus permitting Mrs. Prokop to . 


create new compositions. When a new 
design is completed, it is then dupli- 
cated to the number, of pictures de- 
sired and the study is then turned 
over to her air-brush artist who fills 
in the delicately tinted background. 
It then goes to the first department 
of the assembly line where girls, 
specially trained for this skillful work, 
fashion the feather flowers into the 
design. It is interesting to watch as 
each feather is cut to length and laid 
in its place with a tiny forcep to 
form the full blown flower or bud, 
all of which might be so easily ruined 
by a deep breath. When the feather 
work is completed, the tinted lacy 
grain spikes, weeds or grasses are 
added according to plan. It is then 
passed on to the frame department 
where several persons are engaged 
in painting the moulding, gluing and 
nailing the frames together. 


i PICTURES SELL from $3.50 to 
$10, according to the amount of 
work involved and the size of the 
picture. Mrs. Prokop’s larger pictures 


Crochet Earrings to 
Match Your Dress 


rT CROCHETING one of your 
hobbies? If so, you'll want 
to make these novel flower ear- 
rings for yourself or as gifts 
for your friends. They're at- 


tractive, inexpensive, and can 
be made to match any costume. 

When I began to crochet 
these earrings, I was confined to 


a hospital bed. I merely wanted 
to while away the long hours. 
However, my friends, as well 
as the nurses and other patients, 
admired them and asked me to 
crochet some for them. I soon 
had all the orders I could fill. 

If you want to go into the 
earring business too, yeu will 
need crochet cotton (size 40 
is best, but 30 or 50 will do 
nicely), embroidery thread, 

lastic cement, plastic earring 
saat and colorless nail polish. 





—they are 24 by 20 inches—are sold 
through gift shops and drug stores. 
Thus one can see the organization 
work entailed to develop the hobb 
into a large business and what wt 
a business means to a small town. 


In fact, prairie pictures have placed 
bag, wath on the map. 


hough the major portion of her 
time is devoted to the work, Mrs. 
Prokop’s greatest love is her sculpt- 
uring. Already two pieces of her work 
are in the Lincoln Memorial building 
at Bismarck, a bas-relief Daughter of 
the Dakotas and a bust of the late 
governor and United States senator, 
John Moses. Three others, busts of 
three North Dakota scientists, Dr. L. 
R. and Dr. C. B. Waldron and Dr. 
H. L. Bolly, are in the directors’ 
room of the state college at Fa 
and another, the bust of L. L. Twitch- 
ell, is in the state capitol building. 
‘In fact, Mrs. Prokop’s main ambi- 
tion, and the reason for her making 
the decision to commercialize her 
prairie pictures is to memoralize the 
Indians that originally inhabited her 
state, by making life-sized busts of 
a man, woman and child of each of 
the five tribes. This project she 
hopes to complete while she can still 
find authentic models. She already 
has completed eight figures. 


To crochet the flowers: usin 
crochet cotton of the desir 
shade, ch [chain] 5 or 6 and ./ 
join. (Ch 6, sc [single crochet] 
into circle) 5 times. 1 sc, 2 de 
[double crochet], 3 tr [treble 
crochet], 2 dc, and 1 sc across 
each of the 5 loops. Then (ch 
4, sc into first circle) 5 times. 

In each of these 5 loops do: 1 
sc, 1 dc, 3 tr, 1 de, and 1 sc. Join. 

To crochet the leaves: using 
green crochet cotton, ch 8. sc in 
second ch from hook, then 2 de, 
and tr in the remaining stitches. 
Repeat until three leaves are 
made, then join. 

Place leaves behind flower 
and join by French knots, using 
yellow embroidery thread. 

Glue the flower to the ear- 
ting form with plastic cement. 
When chon dry, apply 3 
or 4 coats of pes ie nail fish 
to obtain a hard, glossy finish. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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MARE THIS UNUSUAL 


Harold Gluck ‘ 


8 Is AN UNUSUAL of night 
light, one that can be used in 
your bedroom as well as in the bed- 
coom of your youngsters. The pat- 
tern is based on the proud Rocky 
Mountain goat. He is represented 
standing, and surveying his domain, 
on a pile of logs. The materials used 
are scrap and % inch doweling. 

Use scrap lumber for the Rock 
Mountain goat. It should be % inc 
in thickness. If you have a jig-saw, 
cut out the pattern. Drill hole for 
space between legs, and cut out with 
blade. If you haven’t a jig-saw, a 20- 
cent coping saw will do the trick as 
well. (Figure 1 and 2). 

Cut three 5-inch squares, each 
about % inch in thickness. I got this 
lumber from an old box used for 
oranges from my vegetable dealer. 
These three squares will form the base 
of the lamp. 

Drill clear through the top two 


squares. At the side of the second 


square drill until holes run into the 
hole that has been drilled from the 
top. 

With either cold or hot glue, glue 
them together. In addition, you can 
hold them together with brads. If 
you do not have clamps, the brads 
will hold the squares together until 
the glue sets. (Figure 3). 

In (Figure 4), you will observe the 


three squares, one upon the other, 
the Rocky Mountain goat already 
cut out from the pattern, and the 
lamp, socket, cord and extension 
which I took from an old smashed 


i 

here are two ways of attaching 
the Rocky Mountain goat to the 
base of the lamp. One way is to glue 
him in position. However, you will 
find that another and stronger 
method, in addition to using glue, is 
to hold the goat in position by two 
screws, each screwed from under- 
neath the bottom of the third square. 
If you do it this way, it means you 
first glue the two squares on the ane 
tom together, then screw and glue the 
Rocky Mountain goat into position, 
and then glue this third square into 

ition. 

Cut % inch dowelings, which fit on 
the sides and represent logs, to length, 
and attach by means of brads. Three 
sides will do. They are not mitered 
since the Rocky Mountain goat ap 
pears to stand upon. a pile of logs. 

For your painting job, you ates. 
use a metalic enamel. A dark bronze 


is best. The bulb used in the lamp is 


a 10-watt blue bulb and when lit’ 


gives a most unusual and soothing 
effect. In (Figure 5). you have the 
finished lamp. Notice bottom hole 


on side where extension cord emerges. 
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Putting Your 
Vocabulary in 
Reverse 


Fill the first blank with a word 
which can be used in the second 
when spelled backwards. If you get 
eight or more of the words, it’s obvious 
that you can look in two directions 
"at once, but if you score less than 
six, you'd better stick to one-way 
streets. 





l. ... quiet but... through the 

keyhole. 

He bought a second hand but- 

terfly . . . for only . . . cents. 

Put two ... where you are 

to . . . out the button hole. 
. . mother asked her to... 

the cookies for the picnic. 

The two... lay beside an ink 
. .. on the tablecloth. 

There was ... notice... the 


bulletin board. 
]. Leora Brown 


Answers: are on page .64. 
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WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Waste Wood 
Wonder Worker 


Lida Jane Curtin 


Wore WITH TEN small jeweler’s 
tools and using the sort of mate- 
rials which are usually tossed into 
the waste basket or trash box, Thomas 
Small of Newark, New Jersey, has 
produced more than 8,000 carved 
miniatures, estimated by experts to 
be worth $150,000. 

His materials have cost him not 
one cent. They consist of seeds from 
fruit, cigar boxes, lolly-pop and ice 
cream bar sticks. Peach, date, plum, 
cherry, apricot, and prune seeds are 
best suited to his: art. He prefers 
cigar boxes made from certain woods 
but the lollypop and popsicle sticks 
are all the same. 

Small presented Colleen Moore 
with a spinning wheel for her fam- 
ous doll house and gave another to 
the King and Queen of England 
when they visited here a few years 
ago. 

otis famous little violin that plays 
is only 2% inches long and is made 
from redwood that was a cigar box. 
There are four strings on the violin 
and a tiny bow makes the set perfect. 
There are several small pianos in 
the group and they all play. The 
smallest piano is just one inch long 
but it has 1] tiny keys. You must 
touch these keys with something very 


small when you wish to play the in- 
strument, but it works perfectly. 

There are knives and forks carved 
from wood that are just one inch 
long; a wish bone carved from a peach 
an is one-half inch in length; Dutch 
shoes made from cherry pits are per- 
fect in design; jointed dolls two inches 
tall have been fashioned from lolly- 
pop sticks. Some of these dolls are 
dressed to represent famous people. 

The doll ious furniture amazes 
one by its perfection of detail. Many 
of the pieces are reproductions of 
antique furniture and the lolly-pop 
sticks which have helped make these 
pieces have been carved and polished 
until you would never suspect that 
once they had been just something 
in a piece of hard candy. A small 
coffee table is particularly outstand- 
ing. Two attractive vases on a table 
are made from peach pits. 


HERE IS A coach so small it can 

pass through a wedding ring. 
It is carved from a peach pit, and the 
four wheels, made from date pits, 
turn, as does the fifth wheel over 
the axle. Canes and walking sticks 
1% inches long are carved and dec- 
orated and stand in a rack made es- 
pecially for them. Virtually everyone 
marvels at a train consisting of an 
engine, eight tank cars and a caboose. 
Peach seeds furnished the material 
~— oe stitial 

ipper ships are in the y 
also as are model planes from the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES _ 


time of the Wrights to the present 
day. The bodies of these planes are 
peach pits. One plane more elabo 
rate than the rest is 1% inches high, 
2% inches long and has a 3-inch wing 
span. The body is a peach pit, the 
wings are of cigar box wood, and lolly- 
pop sticks join the tail and rudder 
to the body. The wheels are made 
from date pits. If you would like to 
look inside the cabin just lift off the 
top and you will see a table and four 
chairs made from date pits. The 
table is just one-fourth of an inch 
tall and the chairs, one-eighth of an 
inch tall. 

Small started to carve in 1935 when 
he was ill in a hospital. He is now 

> gi health. Thousands of 

e 


are enjoying his collection. 


in 

Fie ‘has been shown in a motion pic- 
ture short holding the tiny plane 
which has the table and ales in 
the cabin, and other movies are to be 
made showing his work. 


otimulating Sewing 


ales 
Ruth Paige 


Fo ALL THE 25 YEARS of my 
married life I have enjoyed sew- 
ing and fancy needlework. My spare 
time has been spent at this work, 
and I have always had dainty aprons, 
bed jackets, baby garments, and ac- 
cessories made up ready for any gift 
shower or for the holiday season or 
birthdays. For years I haunted the 
remnant counters, so that my hobby 
need not be expensive. ' 

Consequently, I naturally turn to 
this hobby when I need to supple 
ment our income. The first time Taid 
this I got out my box of remnants and 
made a fancy cowboy shirt for an 8- 
year old nephew. I'll admit I was 
mercenary. I chose this nephew as the 
recipient because he was a handsome 
little fellow, and a natural-born leader. 
Whatever Billy did, the other boys 
imitated. . 

I made the shirt of deep-toned per- 
cale, with contrasting front facing, 
deep cuffs, yoke and collar. There 
was only one string attached to the 
gift. Billy must promise to wear his 
new shirt to school. This he was glad 
to do, and I was not disappointed. 
Every boy in his class, and some in the 
higher grades, demanded that his 
mother get him a shirt “like Billy's.” 
I depleted my remnant box of all 
suitable shirt materials before I 
started off on another tangent; and 
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by that time I had earned enough to 
buy rv of new working ma- 
terial. 


WAS TIRED of sewing for little 

boys. Winter was just around the 
corner, and little girls would be need- 
ing warm jerkins. I made a scarlet 
one and gave it to a pretty little 
blonde. As a result 1 sold all I had 
time to make that winter. 

A pastel -shoulderette, knit of fleecy 
wool and given to a fragile old lady 
who was a general favorite in our 
town, resulted in all the orders I 
wanted to fill before I tired of making 
them. 

An adorable knit baby set on an 
adorable baby proved a much better 
advertisement than a boxed set on a 
counter. 

A dainty apron made for a bride-to- 
be shower in May brought repeat 
orders all through June, and by that 
time orders for aprons for Christmas 


gifts n to come in. 

A i: boutonniere presented 
to a young business woman in town 
was seen by many more prospective 
buyers than one displayed in my 
living room, or on my own lapel. And 
the same thing is true of lapel gadgets 
for the teen age crowd. 

Last winter I made knit beanies and 
ski socks, and one gaudy beanie, given 
to a popular teen-ager for a birthday 
pitt, resulted in all the orders I could 
ill. 

In making a needlework hobby 
profitable, always be on the alert for 
unusual and extra attractive designs 
and materials that will make up dis- 
tinctively. And then choose the 
models be your original articles with 
care. They are almost free, you know, 
so on should choose the ones who 
will bring you the most orders. 


Submarine Huntsman 
Frank Rose 


OST YOUNG MEN would think 
twice before taking up the 
hobb 


of West Palm Beach, Florida. He 
spends much of his time engaging 
in the strenuous sport of underwater 
spear fishing. Almost every day he 
can be found at the Palm Beach and 
other nearby inlets, clad in bathing 
trunks, les, with artificial fins 
on the back of his legs, and armed 
with a “spear gun.” He often spends 
as much as seven hours at a stretch 
in and under the water stalking 
snook, jewfish, and other large speci- 





of 73-year-old Charles Weeks . 


mens of marine life. 

Weeks is probably this country’s 
chief proponent of dive or spear fish- 
ing—a sport comparatively new in 
this country, but long 
South Seas. His contribution to this 
rigorous sport includes seven years 
of work on perfecting various 
of “spear guns.” He has changed the 
local technique from one of thrusting 
a long spear by hand to shooting a 
short spear from a “gun.” 

He has become so enthusiastic 
about his hobby and its many benefits 
that he is writing a book entitled, 
Dive Fishing for Health, Sport and 
Profit, which will be ready for the 


printers soon. 


, ape Is, THE way the 73-year-old 
submarine huntsman goes about 
his work—or play, as he insists on 
calling it. He dives into the water as 
quietly as possible and swims along 
the surface until he spots his quarry. 
Then he dives to the bottom and tries 
to come ‘up right in the midst of a 
school of fish. 

“Sometimes the fish seem to think 
I’m another fish,” he says, “They'll 
come. right up to look me over.” 

Then he chooses the largest fish 
and lets fly with his “gun” which 
shoots a six-foot steel rod with a barb 
on the end. A strong 10-foot wire is 
attached to the center of the barb 
which goes clear through the fish’s 
body. The pull of the struggling fish 

revents the barb from slipping 
lock through its body. 

Then Weeks comes to the surface 
for a quick breath of air—only to be 
pulled down again in many cases as 
the big fish thrashes around angrily. 


WW HAS HAD several narrow es- 
capes. Once he almost lost con- 
sciousness as he stayed under too 
long battling an African pompano. 
Another time a giant fish came charg- 
ing straight at him with its mammoth 
jaws wide open. Weeks managed to 
send a spear between the fierce jaws 
just in the nick of time. 

“Tt’s the healthiest exercise you can 
indulge in,” he says. “It develops 
the lungs and strengthens the heart 
muscles.” 

It is not only a healthy hobby but 
also a profitable one. Recently one 
of Weeks’ fishing companions beat 
his own record by spearing 260 
pounds of snook in two hours. 

“We are really making it 
money as well as health an 
asserts Weeks. 


y in 


fun,” 


pular in the. 
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Sunday School Scribe 


Mrs. Leonard Ff. Wierson 


G A SuNDAY scHOOL class 

would be about the last. hobby 

most persons would consider finan- 

cially profitable; yet it has been a very 
lucrative project for me. 

About 20 years ago when I went 
into a new community to fill an En 
lish teaching position in a high a 
I also took over the instruction of an 
adult class of women in one of the 
smaller Sunday schools. 

Before long I found myself enjoy- 
ing this class immensely. Because I 
realized so thoroughly my own short- 
comings as a leader, I really made an 
effort to prepare my lessons and to 
teach them as effectively as I knew 
how. I had the usual teacher’s book, 
of course, but so often the material 
therein proved inadequate for my 
needs and I was always on the hunt 
for supplementary material. I became 
keenly interested in Bible study and 
studied the Scriptures first as the 
word of God and secondly as a great 
piece of literature. This led me to 
take one course in teacher traini 
and another in the literary study 
the English Bible. The latter was a 
40-lesson correspondence course of- 
fered by a big Mid-western university 
and yielded me three college credits. 

I began a Bible scrap book, hoard- 
ing interesting facts and items about 
the’ Bible in general, about ancient 
Palestine, about the customs and man- 
ners of the people of Christ’s era. I 
subscribed also to a magazine that 
offered helps in methods of class pro- 
cedure. My one objection to it was 
that so often the articles were theoret- 
ical rather than practical. I collected 
stories, anecdotes, mottoes, poetry, 
bits of epigrammatic prose—anything 
that would serve to clinch a thought 
in the minds of the class members at 
the close of a class discussion. 


a ee 
of the knowledge and material that 
I had accumulated might be of inter- 
est or of help to other teachers. It was 
—, a that I saw prin) 
and c my viewpoint in the mat- 
ter. All my life I have dabbled at 
writing, turning out an occasional ju- 
venile story when the creative urge 
became too strong to repress. 

suddenly one evening I had the urge 
to write, but had nothing to write 
about. In desperation I picked up 
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ene ef the two writer's magazines | 
subscribe to and to turn the 
pages idly. I found this statement 
staring at me: “Write only about the 
things close at hand—the things you 
knew.” I took a pencil and began to 
jot down the things I was most famil- 
iar with and lo, Sunday school and its 
problems led all the rest. Very well, 
then, I would write about my class 
and the methods I employed in teach- 
ing it. 

I reached for a fresh sheet of pa 
and never stopped until I had eld 
off an 800-word article on “Vitalizing 
the Lesson for the Difficult Adult 
Class.” It was promptly accepted by 
an editor whe liked it so much that 
he asked for more down-to-earth arti- 
cles like it. In quick succession I 
sent off “Making the Sunshine Fund 
Count,” “Keeping the Organized Class 

Churchly,” and “How Ef- 
fective Is Your Class Organization?” 
[ received payment for all of them. 


Then I began to look for new mar- 
kets and more material. I discovered 
one market that particularly liked very 
short articles on procedures that had 
been successfully worked out in rural 
Sunday schools. I sold them at least 
a dozen on such subjects as “Chalk- 
Talk Sermonettes,” “Teach Them to 
Pray” and “Let There Be Quiet 
Times.” I tried other markets, too, 
and then began to write longer and 
more highly specialized articles. The 
editor of one of the highest paying 
magazines that I wrote for went so 
far as to give me several assignments. 
It seemed at times that I was com- 
pletely written out, then suddenly 
another idea would pop into my mind 
or I would hear about some successful 
method that had been tried in a 
neighboring Sunday school, and I 
would start on another article. 


Nw THAT I HAVE a smal] daughter 
in Sunday school I am starting 
all over again, writing up the experi- 
ences that comé my way through her 
participation in the program set up in 
the primary department. A magazine 
devoted to mothers of small children 
has already published about a dozen 
such articles. 

It seems quite incredible; but up to 
this point I have written and sold 48 
articles, all more or less based on my 
aor gm in the’ field of Sunday 

ool teaching. So you see, what 
started out to be more or less of an 
altruistic hobby has turned out to be 
a profitable one. 


Navelty Music Maker 


Eugene Olsen 


¥o WILL B2 a by “sp at- 
tention people give you, if you 
will become a one-tune cadicen. Yo 
do this you need not slave and prac- 
tice as the professional must. In fact 
you will not even need to know musi- 
cal notes. If you can carry a tune 
in a basket, you will qualify. 

Pick out some instrument—say a 10- 
cent tin flute—and learn to play one 
tune on it. Put it on the shelf and 
mark it number one. Then buy or 
make another instrument—perhaps a 
saw. Get a cheap one for about a 
dollar and a half. It must be long and 
thin and limber. With a violin bow,, 
well rosined, you can play a tune in 
one day. Put it on the shelf and 
mark it number two. 

Make a cigar-box violin. You have 
seen them—broom handle, one string 
and a violin bridge on a cigar box. 
There are 50 or 100 novelty music 
makers that you can make for a few 
cents each. When you can play one 
tune on ten or twenty instruments 
you will be locally famous. People 
will want you at parties and on pro- 
grams all the time. 


I started out with a large belled ~ 


harmonica. To that I have added a 
musical saw, glass xylophone, nose 
flute, Chinest flute, violin, guitar, 
slide-flute, tin flute, fife flute, “sweet 
potato,” wood xylophone, cartridge 
shell calliope, metal xylophone, ac- 
cordion, piano, and many others. I 
am continually adding to my collec- 
tion. My instruments have become so 
numerous that I have to keep part of 
them in the coal shed. I am not a 
musician but I have on occasion re- 
ceived more applause for a novelty 
tune that took an hour to learn than 
some real artist received for a fine 
musical performance. It isn’t fair to 
the one who spent years in learning 
his art, but it is human nature for the 
public to love the novel and new—and 
it’s also human nature for me to be 
pleased by applause. 

I have seen men play. tunes on tree 
leaves and on bicycle pumps and even 
on their-own heads. If you will open 
your mouth and close it as you ham- 
mer on your head you can play a hol- 


é 


low head tune. 


HAVE OFTEN WONDERED if there is 
anything in the world that cannot 
be fitted up into a novelty musical 
instrument. I have heard tunes played 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


on common firewood of different 
lengths. All the player needed was 
two small sledge hammers for mallets. 

Perhaps you have seen the row 
of hanging bottles, tuned to the right 
pitch by putting a certain amount of 
water in each one. If the water is 
colored in different colors, it adds to 
the display value. 

The Chinese flute with its fou 


tones is one of the hardest instruments 


to play. The fact that it is made from 
a bamboo fish pole makes it a novelty. 
I discarded it as I do cther instru- 
ments that prove difficult. Those ] 
have found easy are: accordion, musi- 
cal saw, nose flute, glass xylophone 
(made from broken car wissdanet not 
safety glass but plate glass), tin flute, 
slide and finger flutes, wood or metal 
xylophones, and guitar. 

Think of the fun you can have 
when friends call and you don’t know 
just what to do. Bring out some music. 
Everyone loves to experiment on a 
new instrument. If you use fair judge 
ment, you will not have too much 
noise even with a crowd. Tell them 
that man is never too old to learn the 
new. Do one or two tunes expertly 
and you will be the envy of the town. 

If you wish to be popular—be a one 
tune musician. 


BIRD HUNT 


The square below is full of 
feathered friends. Starting with any 
letter, move one square at a time in 
any direction, using letters as often 
as needed. To double a letter you 
may use the same square twice. Take 
that center O, for example . . . go 
up to W, down to L, and you have 
an OWL. A keen hunter should 
find at least 22 other birds. 
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Helen Bowen 
(Solution on page 64) 
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This Month’s Crossword Puzzle 





To pour out 

Planet 

Egyptian god 

Given name of a famous genera! 
Man’s nickname 

Build 

Reside 

Indian tribe 

Cereal grain 

Each (abbr.) 


- Plot 


Grades off in color 


. Constellation 


Colored leaves of a flower (adj.) 


. Method of painting 


Raw metal 


. Compensate 
. Head covering 


Exist ° 
Woman graduate 
Hereditary 

Kind of glove 
Refines 


. The gorilla 


One who does (suffix, pl.) 
Observe 


Silk worm 

Part of a plant 
Remove 

Mountains 
Tuberculosis (abbr.) 
Concerning 


ACROSS 


A continent 
Admittance or approach 
One who shapes or fashions 
Make public 

Note of the scale 

An artist’s work place 
Exclamation 

Novel 

Go to law 

Drive a nail at a slant 
East Maine (abbr.) 
Impede or bar (in law) 
Homes (Scotch) 

Native of Arabio 

Kind of fish 
Passageway 

Abounds 

Falsehood 

Recent 

Edge 

College student 
Pronoun 

To swagger 

Thallium (abbr.) 

A race 

Wine 

White alloy 

Girl’s name (poss.) 
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(Answers on Page 64) 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


fen MARCH crossword puzzle con- 
test has been won by Mrs. Roy G. 
Losey, Jackson, Michigan, whose 

uzzle appears on this page. Entries 
a the April contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning puz- 
zles entered in previous contests will 
be considered for the April award of 
$7.50. Remember each entry must in- 
clude the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 


definitions, as well as a signed state 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One 

may submit an unlimited num mera 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If you want 
your puzzle returned, include a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, 
it is because the judges are still con 
sidering it for a prize. 


ee il a ee 
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Tinting Pictures For Pay 


oS" HER FATHER runs a photograph studio, Bess 
Rogers of Mt. Airy, North Carolina, has taken on 





HREE YEARS AGO, just the hobby of tinting pictures, many of them for her d 
.& before my vacation, father. She charges 50 th 
I heard that the owner of cents to paint an 8 by 10 V4 
a local clothing store size picture. All of her 8 
wanted a mailing list. I work is done in her home $ 
a contract from him for she has a family to fi 
tr the names and ad- look after. Besides the b 
dresses from the seven money that she receives, b 
rural routes around Ham- the enjoyment and _ re- it 
monton, New Jersey. I —.4K: laxation that she gets from 0 
wanted to spend my vaca- her hobby does her good t 
tion out in the open air anyway, so I walked each of in many ways. - 
the routes. In less than a week, I had covered them all Thoies F Marks 
and delivered the list, neatly typed. I felt pleased, both 
with my success and with the pleasant outing I had had. é 
Having obtained permission from the first merchant, Profits From Tracing Family Records : 
I sold the list to several non-competing merchants, in- : : 
cluding a jeweler. I have even sold my mailing lists to HE RECENT wak has made us birth-record conscious, 


city mail order houses, and have yearly contracts with 
two Philadelphia and two New York merchants. My 
earnings are about $750 a year. I revise the lists every 
six months. 

Anna Shoemaker 


A NEIGHBOR brought a 
coffee mill he had 
seen his mother use 40 
ears ago, to Joe Stearns, 
mners Ferry, Idaho, 
garage mechanic, who 
turned it into a desk lamp. 
Other neighbors and 
friends soon came to 
sae with george old 
es. cut glass 
vinegar cruet made a dainty dressing table lamp, while 
another was made from an old handpainted parlor 
lamp. Stearn’s wife designs and makes the shades, which 
range from imitation leather shades for a den, to a 
y crocheted one for the vinegar cruet lamp. Old tea 
cannisters, a 60-year-old school bell, a rolling pin, an 
heirloom doll and a teakettle are some of the odd things 
Stearns has been asked to convert into lamps. 





Mrs. Norman Davis 


so records of lineage have increased in importance. 
Most people have no idea how to begin searching for 
family records. In my home town of Cameron, Missouri, 
I have advised and helped many friends to trace both 
sides of their house as far back as possible. Birth, death, 
and marriage dates are needed; a majority of them are 
absolutely necessary. Old 
Bible records, tombstones, 
wills, property transfers, 
census records, national 
and state war records, rec- 
ords of county and state 
historical societies — all 
these help. A long-winded 
discourse on_ relatives, 
written in almost illegible 
longhand, is no way to 
write busy offices for such information. If you can’t 
type, get some one to do it for you. A dozen letters 
written over three or four months is considered a fairly 
easy tracing of lines. Some take two years or more. 
Recompense usually starts out as: “gifts” to pay you for 
your time and trouble. But even without professional 
standing, it is possible to set some sort of a price, and 
usually your fn would rather pay something than 
be under an obligation. 





Eunice Tofflemire 











accéimmfor Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 
eniiikansas City 2, Missouri. 
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‘dress (made from scraps) 
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From Berry Basket to Easter Basket 


I SAVE ALL my berry baskets and convert them into 
Easter baskets to sell to the local grocery stores and 
drug stores in Butte, Montana, where I ‘live. I make 
the basket handle from thin cardboard wrapped with 
crepe ay and sew it to the box. A little imitation 
grass, a few pieces of candy, a rabbit or chicken cookie, 
and a miniature rag doll 
fill the basket. In some 
baskets I place a tiny dog, 
bear, rabbit or pig, painted 
in bright enamels. In 
other baskets I put a plas- 
ter doll with a bright 


and enameled hair and 
features, The novelties I 
make from plaster of Paris 
but if one is not familiar with plaster molding, I would 
suggest homemade cookies, a bit of candy and perhaps 
a very small rag doll. All are favorites-with children. 


Mary McCourt 
Wall Plaques of Seeds 


M7< WALL PLAQUES of native seeds is the way 
Mrs. Dan LeCrone of Cave Springs, Arkansas, 
earns money at home. In addition to a great many 
varieties of cured, colorful seeds, she uses a few small 
twigs, glue, toothpicks, and shellac plus inspiration for 
creating floral designs. Sandpaper forms the back- 
grounds. Mrs. LeCrone uses all seeds in. their natural 
color but obtains many tints and shades by plucking 
the seed pods at various stages of maturity. She reaps 
brown seeds from fully ripe fruit, red from semi-ripe 
and pink from immature fruit off the same vine. Her 
collection of seeds con- _., F 
sists of 70 to 80 varieties % 
which she keeps in labeled 
glass jars above her work 
table. In four years, Mrs. 
LeCrone has made and 
sold more than 1,500 
plaques which have 
netted her an average in- 
come of a little more than 
$28 a month. 














Cash From Chiffon Handkerchiefs 


Fe SEVERAL YEARS, I have made beautiful chiffon 
handkerchiefs with ecru lace borders. I gave them 
as Christmas presents, : 

and so many of my friends 
liked them, that soon I 
was selling them as pres- 
ents for their friends. I 
make the handkerchiefs 
in various colors — tur- 
quoise blue, fuscia, wine, 
and all the ee shades. 
These handkerchiefs sell 
for $1.00 each: 





Grow Asparagus for Cash 


CQ ee ele 6 ee 
yard or along the fence, you can grow 
a good selling crop and fine for canning and ing. 
It usually appears about the first of April, and keeps 
shooting out of the ground for at least two months. 
Asparagus is an easy crop to raise. You can buy roots 
or seeds, but with either do not cut the stalks pd first 
year. In Montrose, Colorado, where I live, asparagus 
sells for around 15 cents 
a pound. My 9-year-old 
son handled the market- 
ing of our crop last year. 
Each evening he cut the 
stalks close to the ground 
with a sharp knife: The 
stocks produced from 
three to six inches new 
growth every day. He tied 
the stalks in bunches 
about three or four inches in diameter. Since he did 
not deliver the asparagus to the store until the next 
morning on his way to school, he placed it upright 
The bags tee’ eqpemagee fae kd. Ge 
i t the aspara: crisp. 
~~ asparagus oe 













































































Make a Stuffed Bunny 


for Easter 


HE CHURCH'S EASTER FAIR was 

coming up, and I’d been asked to 
make something for the toy table. It 
was ‘well known around East Haven, 
Connecticut where I live, that I had 
been making dolls for the last year. I 
en to make some bunnies for the 
air. 

I figured out a pattern for a sitting 
bunny, and tried it out on some old 
sheets. When I had what I wanted, I 
looked up some scraps I had left 
from some of my daughter's dresses 
and bright prints left from aprons. 
[ also had some peach colored plain 
material for the inside of the ears 
and the tummy. 

This bunny sold at the fair for 75 
cents. I also made a lanky bunny, 
who sold even faster than the other, 
though he was priced at a dollar. 

To make the sitting bunny (No. 
1), you will need scraps of print ma- 
terial for his body, and some plain 
material for his tummy and ear 
linings. 

Cut out two pieces of the body and 
two of the ears from the bright print, 
being sure that you cut both a right 
and left side. Cut two pieces of the 
tummy and two of the ears (lining) 
from the plain material. 

Sew one piece of the print ear and 
one piece of the ear lining together, 
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June B. Jenkin 


leaving the bottom open. Turn it, take 
tuck (A) in ear. Insert ear in cut (B) 
in side of bunny’s head with plain 
side turned toward nose. 

Sew the inside edges of the tummy 
pieces together. Beginning at the nose, 
sew the tummy to the body, match. 
ing notches. Leave bottom open on 
one side to stuff. 

Beginning again at the nose, sew 
the two pieces of the body together. 
Turn and stuff. Stuffing may be new 
cotton, sawdust, corn husk, or any- 
thing else you happen to have that 
would make a good filling. Tack on 
a tuft of cotton for the tail. 

The lanky bunny (No. 2) is made 
from print material, except the ear 
linings, which are of plain material. 
Cut two pieces of ears, arms and 
head. Cut two strips 4% by 8 inches 
for the legs, and one strip, 7 by 9 
inches, for the body. Cut two pieces 
of ear linings. 

Attach the ears to the head in the 
same way as for bunny No. 1. 

Fold the legs and arms lengthwise. 
and sew the edges of each one to 
gether, rounding off the leg end (C), 
and sewing around the hand, leaving 
the top open. Take a tuck (D) in 
the wrist of each arm. Turn and 
stuff. 

Fold the body strip, and sew the 
7-inch edges together. Placing the 
seam in the center back, insert the 
legs in the bottom of the body. 

Sew the face of the bunny up from 
the neck and around the top of the 
head, leaving the back open about 
two inches from the neck. ‘Take darts 
in- side (E). 

Sew shoulders of the body and 
attach head to ‘neck of body, turn 
and stuff. Tack on a cotton tail. 

Embroider on eyes, mouth, and 
whiskers for both bunnies. Use satin 
stitch for eyes and nose, and the out: 
line stitch for mouth, whiskers, and 
eyebrows. Use satin stitch center for 
center of eye. 
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FEMININE WHEAT 


GROWING CHAMPION 


HEN Mrs. Amy sam ed suas 

to grow experimental plots of ! 
wheat as a hobby, she didn’t dream 
that she would one day be wheat 
queen of North America. But that 
is exactly what happened. Her ex- 
hibit of Reward wheat recently won 
her the championship at the Chicago 
International Hay and Grain Show. 
It all began many years ago when 
Mrs. Kelsey was living in Saskatche- 
wan. After an illness which restricted 
her activities, she felt the need of a 
hobby and decided to start an ex- 
perimental grain plot. A rather un- 
usual pastime for a woman some 
remarked, but Mrs. Kelsey replied 


: “What a man can do I can 


vered and gradually her hobby began 
to pay dividends. Her samples of 
grain won prizes at various exhibi- 
tions in Canada, but she would never 
have thought of entering the Chicago 
show if friends hadn’t persuaded her 
to try. . 

Her sample of Reward wheat —a 
hard red spring Fa ro to Chi- 
cago with only “A. Kelsey” on the 
exifibitor’s tag. It was not until 
several hours after the award had 
been made that it became known 
that it was a woman who had cap- 
tured the championship. 

NEW WHEAT QUEEN was born 
in Worcester, England, some 60 
years ago. She went to Canada in 
1911, settling in Regina. In 1913 
she married Charles Kelsey and the 
couple farmed in Saskatchewan for 
several years. They then moved to 
Erickson, British Columbia, where 
they have a ten-acre fruit ranch. 

Mrs. Kelsey’s championship wheat 
was planted last spring between fruit 
trees spaced 30 feet apart. It was # 
seeded April 15th and in July was 
harvested by hand. That’s where the 
hard work came in, for it had to be 
hand picked six times under strong 
lamps and a magnifying glass. The 
original harvest was about 200% 
pounds and from it 15 pounds were 


—— to Chicago. 
ts. Kelsey was pleased but not 


excited over her success. Newspa 

reporters who hurried out to her 

farm home for interviews found her 

calmly going about her usual routine. 
— Marion Boucher. 
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A 9-year-old California boy’s knack 
-enables him to teach tunes to canary 
birds, enhancing greatly their sales 


TEACHING 


value. 
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f 


IO SING 


ANARIES CAN BE TAUGHT to whistle 
tunes. The method is no secret. 
It requires a soft whistle and pa- 
tienee, two attributes possessed by 9- 
year-old Karol V. Scheinert of Pasa- 
dena, California, probably the na- 
tion’s youngest singing coach of can- 
aries. 

“Yankee Doodle,” “Old Folks at 
Home,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” are 
a few of the well-known songs can- 
aries can and do whistle. Such an 
ability adds to their interest as pets, 
and to their market value. A good 
roller canary that can also whistle 
one such tune is worth $100, if it can 
turn on two tunes the price goes to 
$200. A canary that can whistle but 
a few notes of a song is valued at 
$50. 

Some people have more aptitude 
with birds than others. The test may 
well be, whether you like birds well 
enough to exercise the patience re- 
quired to rear and teach them. 


Karol’s aptitude and his whistle | 


‘were discovered less than a year ago 
when he was visiting a friend, a 
breeder and trainer of canaries. She 
thad given him a green roller when he 
‘was a baby. The bird was a nephew 
of a canary that had won fame on 
the radio whistling “Yankee Doodle.” 


Karol’s bird did not whistle the com- 
plete tune. However, it did come of 
stock known to include such whist- 
ling birds. Today Karol is helping 
teach canaries these tunes, assisting 
his friend, and making records. He 
has started breeding and training his 
own canaries, too. 


ANARY BREEDING AND training to- 

day has become a skilled and 
organized vocation. The trainers are 
careful of their birds. They have 
formed breeding associations, register 
their birds, and band them while 
nestlings, with identifying numbers. 
In time pedigrees are built up, and 
when you buy such a bird you ma 
get a written pedigree with it. Such 
birds usually not only can be trained 
to whistle tunes, but taught to per- 
form tricks outside their cages. This 
does not mean that birds without 
pedigrees cannot learn to whistle or 
to perform tricks, although your 
chances of getting a teachable bird 
are better, if you buy one with a 
pedigree. 

It takes patience, and possibly six 
months lessons, before a young can- 
ary can mimic music. Yes, canaries 
are mimics, and pick up notes even 


from wild birds. To aid in the train- 


Carleton A. Scheinert 


ing, records are used although your 
straight whistling will do it. 

Karol visited a class of canaries in 
a room at the home of his friend, 
the breedes. Each was in its own 
cage. A phonograph was playing “Pop 
Goes the Weasel”, verse and chorus, 
over and over. It would play always 
in a soft whistle. The canary in a 
cage nearby sang the tune, through 
verse and chorus. 

When the phonograph was sto 
ped Karol whistled—a soft whistle 
against the roof of his mouth and 
against his upper teeth. It sounded 
like the record, and started the bird 
whistling again. The trainer declared 
his whistle “perfect” because of his 
way of whistling, and asked him to 
make a record of another song. 


A YOUNG CANARY cannot learn a 
tune unless it is whistled for it 
consistently. If it hears other melo 
dies while in training, it will become 
confused, end up with a mixed 
whistled tune, or none at all except 
its natural song. It must hear the 
song every day, and several times dur- 
ing the day. The song can be 
whistled to it, or a record can be 
used—a special canary record made by 
such a soft whistler as Karol. Thus it 
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Karol Scheinert prepares to whistle “Yankee Doodle’”’ softly’to these two 





















































































canaries so that the birds may léarn to imitate the song. A canary which 
can whistle two tunes often brings $200. 


learns naturally. It is said that most 
canaries that are singers can be taught 
to whistle a tune, or part of a tune, 
if they are started young enough. 
Very often these aptitudes are in- 
herited, hence the value of breeding 
records. 


Karol watched the canaries climb 
ladders on the living room table, draw 
_ a little wagon (with the reward a 
green piece of chard or lettuce con- 
tained in the wagon). He watched 
one pull on’a string and raise the 
American flag to the top of a pole. 
His eyes glowed. 

After he went home he dug into 
his savings to buy a bird who would 
become the mother of his young 
canaries, At home was the roller who 
would father them. Directions were 
not difficult: a cage 10 inches deep, 


28 inches long, and 16 inches high, 
with perches, feed and water cups 
as usual. By one upper perch, and 
level with it, was hooked the wire 
form, lined with cloth, that would be 
made into a nest by the birds. Karol 
built the cage himself, using a mesh 
about ¥% inches square for wire. At 
each end were glass windows over 
openings, permitting Karol to reach 
feed and water cups. The bottom was 
a galvanized tray. 


Two weeks after the birds were 
put in the big cage the first egg was 
laid, then another and another. Two 
weeks later Karol saw one of the eggs 
crack. The crack became wider as he 
watched, then a little head thrust 
out, hardly larger than the tip of an 
ordinary match. It was a baby canary! 
Two of the three eggs hatched. Every 
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day he watched those babies being 
fed, even tried to take their pictures. 
Every day they grew larger. When ™ 
they were three weeks old they left 
the nest, were taught by the parent 
birds to fly from perch to perch, with 
many misses as they learned to gauge 
distance. 

Every day, now, he took them from 
the cage, one at a time. They would . 
sit on his shoulder, perch on his 
finger. They were learning to trust 
him, When they were a month old 
they went into their own cage, where 
they could be reached more easily, 
be whistled to without interruption 
by the parent birds and taught to 
whistle tunes by Karol. : 

All of which you, too, can do. 
From there it is a matter of training, 


- of patience, of soft whistling. If the 


canaries take alarm, never raise your - 
hand over them, but come up under 
them, offer a perch. With patience 
and practice, like Karol, you can be- 
come a breeder and trainer in your 
own right, a hobby'‘open to all. 


ce 





CANARIES WERE EARLY 
BIRDS 


The first canaries were 
brought to Europe from the 
Canary a iis in the 16th 
century. A ship carrying several 
pra at canaries was ed 2 
the birds were released and 
flew to Elba, a small island off 
the western coast of Italy. The 
Italians, noticing their beauty 
and their singing, started cap- 
turing them until none rte- 
mained. The Italians bred and 
trained the canaries, and sent 
them all over Europe. 

Later, Germany became fa- 
mous for its canaries. The first 
systematic breeding for song 
was in the Hartz Mountains in 
Germany. The roller canary, 
considered by canary fanciers to 
have the loveliest song, comes 
from Germany, which over 200 
years ago was supplying trained 
rollers to half of Sane 
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An Indiana man uses his powers of 
observation and his camera to net thous- 
ands of dollars by making each picture 


tell a story. 


Finding The Profits in Photography 


gue PE@PLE C@LLECT stamps Or 
antiques during their spare time. 
Others go in for gardening or for 
taising canaries. And still others 
browse in bookstores, looking for old 
or rare books. But as for myself, give 
me a camera with which I may take 
pictures for publication uses. Backed 
up by a typewriter, it forms the basis 
of one of the finest hobbies I know, a 
hobby which is entirely to my liking— 
from both the aesthetic and the finan- 
cial points of view. For this hobby has 
not only given me many hours of 
delightful recreation during the past 
several years, but has also brought in 
some $3,500 in checks. 

There are many opportunities for 
anyone with a camera to make money 
from the sale of photographs for pub- 
lication purposes, both as illustrative 
material alone and as illustrations ac- 
companying articles. Hundreds of 


trade and industrial periodicals are 
eager to see good photographs and 
illustrated articles, to say nothing of 
the many newspapers and general- 
class magazines, which buy such ma- 
terial at prices ranging from 25 cents 
to several dollars a print for photo 
graphs, and one-half cent a word up 
to two and three cents a word and 
more for manuscripts. 

The editors of some of these 
publications merely want good, clear 
photographs with titles or cap 
tions;' other editors want, in 
addition, perhaps half a hundred 
or more words of explanatory matter; 
while still others are eagerly seek- 
ing photographs for use as illustra: 
tions for articles or stories. Helping 
to supply these needs will give the 
camera owner a hobby which is both 
satisfying and profitable, one in 
which he will find great enjoyment 


Commercial photographic possibilities can be found almost wherever 
one looks. These three simple photographs have all been money makers 
for hobbyist Walter Chansler. The campfire photograph sold first to 
an outdoor magazine for use in illustrating an article. Later it was used 
by the same magazine as a headpiece for a department. Chansler sold 
the photograph of “the world’s smallest: gravestone” to five different 
buyers, realizing about $30 for it altogether. Pictures like the one on 
the right, which show good detail in cabin and chimney construction, sell 
well to outdoor, garden and home periodicals. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES _ 


Walter S. Chansler 


/ 


as well as no little monetary reward 


Oo" DOES sks necessarily have to 
possess costly equipment to en- 
able him to sell photographs to edi- 
tors. Until quite recently my own 
camera equipment consisted of a fold- 
ing hand camera, taking pictures of 
post-card size. But it matters little 
what size of picture the camera 
makes, since a picture of practically 
any size may be had by enlarging 
from the negative. This camera of 
mine has a reasonably fast lens of 
good quality, and shutter equipment 
that is capable of giving exposures 
up to one one-hundredth of a second 
The equipment includes a good fold- 
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ing tripod, auxiliary camera lenses, 
and an accurate exposure meter— 
things of far greater importance in 
picture making than the size of pic- 
ture which one’s camera will take. 
To this equipment I have recentl 
added a reflex camera with a focal- 
plane shutter which is capable’ of 
giving exposures up to one one- 
thousandth of a second. 

Now let us dig into this rather 
cemunerative hobby of mine and see 
how I have made - = me to such 

advan erhaps we can 
aon ves g that will be of 
some value to you—particularly if I 
can show you a way of getting 
greater enjoyment and more money 
from riding a hobby that may greatly 


appeal to you. 


QO DAY WHILE discussing the 
possibilities of camera journal- 
ism with a friend, while riding in an 
automobile along a country lane near 
my home town of Bicknell, Indiana, 
that friend facetiously challenged me 
to find a photographic subject in the 
immediate vicinity that might be used 
as the basis of a saleable illustrated 
article. I was somewhat stumped, 
because at that very moment we were 
in a section so entirely devoid of 
interest that my friend could not 
help smiling smugly at his astute- 
ness. It suddenly dawned upon me 
that possibly I had been boasting a 
little too much of my ability to create 
saleable photographs virtually out of 
thin air. However, I stopped the 
automobile and climbed out. At the 
side of the road, not ten feet from 
where I stood, was a mulberry fence 
post so completely overgrown with 
poison ivy that only with difficulty 
could one see a few inches of the 
post near the ground. Connecting 
with the wire fence at the road, 
stretching away toward a bit of dis- 
tant woodland, was another three- 
strand wire fence. I believe it was 
the third post on this fence that was 
covered so conspicuously with a 
mass of verdure. Looking ew | I 
discovered that the growth was Vir- 
nia creeper. 
‘i “There are my subjects,” I said, 
pointing first at the ivy-covered post, 
then at is post that was Pomp 
with the Virginia creeper. “Any o 
jections to age pyres a few dollars 
by pho i em?” 
Heck! 1 tothe eA pact be 
getting anything out of the photo- 
graphs of those vine-covered posts! 





exclaimed my friend. “Better save 
your time and films.” 

But I set up my camera and made 
several exposures of each subject 
from various angles. Some were 
made of the subjects alone; others 
were made with my friend included 
in the picture. Close-up views were 
taken, giving details of leaf structure 
and vine growth; other views were 
more distant, so as better to bring out 
the general appearance of the vine 
growth. In all, I made eight expos- 
ures of these subjects. 

As the pictures were made at a 
season when the vines were in full 
foliage, when I came to write my 
article, “Learn to Know the Poisonous 
Wild Plants,” I used photographs of 
such vines taken in winter together 
with a few of the best of the pictures 
I had recently made. Contrast in the 
characteristics of growth of the poison 
ivy and the harmless creeper in both 
winter and summer was pictorially 
presented in a most vivid manner. 
The completed article was submitted 
to the editor of an outdoor magazine. 
When I received a check for $20 for 
it ten days later I, of course, showed 
it to my skeptical friend. Then it 
was my turn to smile—at the amazed 
expression in his bulging eyes. 


Oz SUMMER EVENING a few years 
ago when I was idly roaming 
through a cemetery near my home, 
I came upon a tiny gravestone half 
hidden in the tall bluegrass. Clearing 
away some of the long grass near its 
base, I was able to read the words, 
“Chase, the Barber,” neatly engraved 
in the stone. I was instantly im- 
pressed by the oddness of this brief 
epitaph on the four-by-six-inch stone. 
Inquiry revealed that the tiny stone 
marked the grave of a local barber, 
and that it was maintained by some 
persons to be the smallest gravestone 
in the world. 

I immediately photographed this 
little gravestone from various angles, 
using a yardstick set on end beside 
it as an indicator of its size. Captions 
were carefully formulated from the 
information 1 had gathered by in- 
quiry. Then I began looking around 
for suitable markets, knowing that I 
really had something, because of the 
novelty of the material. 

I remembered that a Chicago buyer 
who was publishing a book on the 
subject of graveyard oddities was in 
the market for just this sort of ma- 
terial, so I sent him a couple of the 
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best photographs. He bought both. 
of them. Later, I sold another to a 
photographic magazine; another was 
bought by a publisher of books on 
hobbies; a fifth was sold to a news 
paper, for use in its magazine sec- 
tion; and I still have a couple left in 
my files. In all, I think I have 
realized something like $30 from that 
one photographic subject, without 
more than scratching the surface of 
its possibilities. 


Gune YEARS AGO a trap manu 
facturer in the East presented 
me with some sample traps of a new 
design —t were claimed to be far 
superior to the game traps then 
erally found on the masa After 
studying the features of these new 
traps carefully, I set out several of 
them on my trap line for test work. 
I photographed catches made with 
them, using great care to show clearly 
just how the trap had gripped the 
animal’s foot or leg, and why it had 
held the victim when similar action 
of traps of different type had failed 
to hold. Catches made in the old- 
style traps were photographed for 
comparison. These photographs were 
later sent to the trap man 

whose new product I was testing. 
He paid me sums ranging from $5 
to $25 each for them for use in his 
advertising. 


HE FOREGOING EXAMPLES show 
_how I make my hobby pay. 

Look for the odd and unusual su 
jects, the things that are out of the 
ordinary or that can be used to.ex- 
plain an idea or to pin down a strik- 
ing truth. Unusual poses and striking _ 
effects are always worth seeking. It 
is the idea back of the picture, or the 
story the picture tells, that counts. 
If your subject is a pig, don’t show 
it standing idly in a barren hog lot 
Show it reared up on the fence with 
its feet hooked over the top rail and 
its mouth partly open. Get a close 
up view of its head and shoulders, 
showing its eyelashes and the bristles 
— its mouth. bianca 
you want group photographs. 
then make them tell something, 
present some idea. A well-captioned 
picture of an Osage orange fence post 

which had been in use 30 

alongside the picture of a black oak 
post which had. been in use but ten, 
will tell more forcefully than a thou- 
sand words could do that the former 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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Twin sisters in Wisconsin adapt an 
ancient Norwegian art to the 
decoration of household furnishings 


and thereby profit. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES " 








Reviving the Art of 
Rosemaling 








OOKING AND DRESSING alike aren’t 
the only similarities between twin 
sisters The and Elma Olsen of 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. They have the 
same hobby—a modern version of the 
ancient Norwegian art of rosemaling, 
and as good twins should, they share 
equally in its fun and its profits. 
When I visited the Olsen sisters re- 
cently, I was met by two friendly and 
attractive girls, who took me through 
their workshop and home, where 
many beautiful and exquisite ex- 
amples of rosemaling, were on display. 
Among the furnishings in their 
home are wooden plates, shelves, a 
Boston rocker, a sprinkling can, a 
wooden chest and a bedroom suite, all 
of which have been decorated in this 
historic but fashionable form of art. 
Friends and relatives of the Olsen sis- 
ters, have been proud recipients of the 
various articles which they have dec- 
orated by rosemaling, and the number 
of cash customers for the products of 
their skill is mounting rapidly. 
Rosemaling is an unusual and little 
known form of art, but the Olsen 
twins are skilled in this ancient Nor- 
wegian practice of painting delicate 
and colorful designs in oil on wood. 


HE worRD “ROSEMALING” means 
rose designing,” and according to 
tradition, originated about 100 A.D., 


when Christianity came to Norway. 
The designs were used by the mis- 
sionary monks to adorn the altar 
pieces and beams of early Norwegian 
churches. Down through the centuries 
the art loving men and women of 
Norway adopted rosemaling as an 
important and popular method of 
decorating their homes. 

As members of these Norwegian 
families emigrated to America, they 
brought with them many fine exam- 
ples of their work. But as time slipped 
by, the art of rosemaling was gradually 
lost to their American-born-families. 
As a result it became an exclusive art 
and many wealthy families sought in- 
terior decorators who could impart 
to their homes the quaint charm of 
rosemaling. 

Many gift shops throughout the 
country have waiting lists for wooden 
articles such as plates, trays, book- 
ends, fewel boxes, bowls, candlehold- 
ers, and picture frames, decorated in 
the color patterns attained through 
rosemaling. 


HREE YEARS AGO, Thelma and 

Elma Olsen decided to restore 
the old wooden chest which their 
mother’s step-father, Peter Johnson, 
had brought from Norway when he 
came to settle in Sugar Creek town- 
ship. The chest was used to store 


Wally E. Schuls 


food during the long ocean voyage. 
It was constructed with a high, curved 
lid, so that no other boxes could be 
piled upon it. 

Before beginning their work, the 
sisters journeyed to Stoughton and 
visited some people they knew to be 
artists and dealers in rosemaling. 
They learned a few essentials about 
the technique and the materials used, 
and came home to try their luck. 
First they practiced on a large wooden 
plate. They looked at the finished 
preduct with pride and satisfaction, 
and then decided to tackle the wooden 
chest. The completed product was 
finished in enameled:ivory. The de- 
signs were flowers in shades of blue, 
rose, green and gold, accented by deli- 
cate traceries and scrollwork in brown. 
Painting with oils permits the shad- 
ing of colors and the achievement of 
a third dimensional quality which is 
entirely dissimiliar to the stenciled 
and decalcomania designs which re- 
quire less skill. 

The decoration of the chest was so 
successful, that the sisters began at 
once to refinish an antique Henge- 
skoup, or hanging cupboard. Peter 
Johnson. brought this too, when he 
made the crossing, as a receptacle in 
which to store spices. Its dismal brown 
appearance was not very attractive. 
Now. it is beautiful to look at, done 
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over in enameled ivory, with rose- 
maling trim and proudly emblazoned 
with the date, 1872 and the initials, 
P. P. J. The doors when opened, 
reveal seven drawers of various sizes, 
a top shelf grooved for hanging 
spoons, and several narrow shelves 
which are an appropriate setting for 
the twins’ collection of tiny bric-a- 
brac. 

After completing these articles the 
sisters .began redecorating all their 
bedroom furniture. Bed, dresser, 
rocker, chair, candle-holder, night- 
table, jewel boxes and _ what-not- 
shelves were enameled ivory and 
trimmed in rosemaling. The various 
articles were finished with a coat of 
shellac or wax, and you'd agree at a 
glance, that they constitute one of the 
most beautiful sets you ever saw. 


HE DESIGNS CREATED by the sisters 
7. harmonious, but slight varia- 
tions of color and pattern enhance 
their work. A stylized iris may balance 
a stylized tulip. A scroll of leaves may 
be gold, blue and green in succession 
on one side and changed to blue, 
green and gold in succession on the 
other. 

The Olsens used a stencil only for 
their first piece of work. Since then, 
the designs have been lightly sketched 
free hand before painting, and this 
accounts for the captivating variations. 
Some workers in rosemaling, go to 
great lengths to copy the exact detail 
of authentic Norwegian designs, and 
avoid the use of purple, one color 
which the Norwegians never em- 
ployed, one explanation being that 
the source or plant for its making, 
couldn’t be found. 

The Olsen sisters are artists in 
their own right and while reproduc- 
ing the general form of the ancient 
art, are able to add the originality 
which is the essence of its charm. 
Each design is unique and specially 
adopted to the character and shape 
of the object to be decorated. Back- 
grounds may be any color. 

Thelma and Elma have always 
had artistic inclinations, and have 
painted numerous pictures in oil and 
water colors. They have found that 
rosemaling is much more interesting 
and an ideal hobby. Originally they 
did their art work upon the kitchen 
table. Now, they have a work-room 
which they created for themselves in 
the barn. This they have painted in 
ivory and blue, an appropriate back- 
ground for colorful rosemaling articles 
which line the shelves. An oil burner 


stands in one corner of the room, and 
keeps the room at an even, comfortable 
temperature, during the cold winter 
evenings. In another corner, perched 
upon a shelf, is a radio which makes 
it possible for the girls to listen to 
their favorite programs while busily 
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going about their art work. 

Their rosemaling finds a ready 
market in gift shops in cities through- 
out the country, but the twins have 
about all they can do right now, to 
get orders filled for friends in their 


(Continued on Page 51) 


Elma Olsen, left, and her twin sister, Thelma, spend many profitable 
hours decorating household articles with rosemaling. An art shop paid 
them $30 to decorate the table and matching chairs shown here. 


This hanging cupboard, made in Norway in 1872, was originally a dull 
brown. Thelma Olsen places a bit of bric-a-brac in the refinished cupboard, 
which she and her sister, Elma, decorated with rosemaling. 
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Wood: starts: work‘ on o piece of 
cholla. He patiently files rough places 
smooth, brushes, and cleans the wood 
thoroughly. 





in the 


Photographs by 
Western Ways 


MERICAN DESERTS, scorned by the people 
of the eastern states as being useless ‘and 
merely a danger to be passed before reaching 
California, have recently become the promised 
land for many people who can no longer stand 
the rigors of winter. 

With ingenuity and hard work, many of them 
have developed hobbies into unusual new means 
of earning their livelihoods. One of the most 




















When Wood finds a good piece of coctus at ao distance from home, trans- 
portation over the rough desert is something of a problem. Wood often 
presses into service a desert-wise burro to carry the cholia and saguoro 
lengths back to his workshop. 
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That Bloomed 
Desert 


profitable and artistic of these is 
the craft of making furniture from 
cactus, which was developed by Herb 
Wood, former stonemason of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Arriving in the West, Wood bought 
a piece of land, and with $5 left 
in his pocket, he built a home for his 
family near Tucson, Arizona, using 
native stone as material. 

Furnishings were his next prob- 
lem. The only wood available on the 
arid land was cactus. Wood found 
that the skeletons of giant saguaro 
and cholla, seasoned and polished by 
sand laden winds of many years, 
made sturdy and beautiful furniture. 
Only the wood which had remained 
upright was suitable; if it had fallen 
to the ground, it was decayed. Small 
holes throughout the wood -made. it 
more attractive. 

Wood's first task was to make a 
dining room set. After this beginning 
he turned to lamps, bookends and 
small tables. Neighbors. began to ad- 
mire his work, and to ask that he 
make odd pieces for them to buy. 
Soon an experiment begun as a means 
of filling an urgent need became a 
profitable business. With unstinted 
imagination and hard work, Wood 
turns out dozens of pieces of art, 
which are eagerly bought by tourists 
from all over the world. 


actus" 
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Novel and attractive are Wood's 
cactus wood- pieces. The table top 


E shown here is made of small pieces 
= of the wood, laid in mosaic fashion. 


Western motifs lend themselves well 
to the sand-colored, extremely hard 
cactus wood. 
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One of the world’s leading ballerinas creates fans for her own per- 
formances and those of opera stars like Lily Pons and Rise Stevens. 
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AS LONG AS I can remember I have 
always been fascinated by fans. 
Ever since I was a child—I used to 
borrow my mother’s large red paper 
fan for my first attempts at Spanish 
dancing—I have felt that fans are 
extremely indicative of a woman’s 


personality and mood. Behind a fan - 


almost anything can happen: a smile, 
a frown, a twinkling of an eye or 
even the falling of a tear. These 
‘small screens can accentuate coque- 
try or passion or disappointment alike 
and are a protection as well as a 
challenge. 






Maria Gambarelli as told to Lanfranco Rasponi 
Photographs by Otto Hess 


Fashions change constantly and yet 
fans always survive them. For be- 
sides being an item of beauty, they 
are extremely practical. They stir the 
air when the atmosphere is close and 
they give a woman the same nervous 
outlet that a cigarette does. I have 
known many glamorous women in my 
life and the majority of them carry a 
fan on a great many occasions. 

In my dancing career, I have used 
many fans. In ballet, in musical com- 
edy and on the screen my roles have 
demanded them and I have found 
them so effective for achieving plastic 


effects that I now find that even in 
my private life I am always carrying 
one. When I first appeared in The 
Merry Widow ten years ago, my first 
act costume was a black velvet period 
gown decorated with aigrette feathers. 
But I needed a fan for the waltz 
scene and the one that the designer 
assigned me did not suit me at all. 
It was neither large nor manageable 
enough and at the same time it was 
much too heavy. I looked around in 
several shops and could not find 
what I wanted. Time was growing 
short and still no fan. 
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. (Left) Maria Gambarelli designed and made these two fans especially 
for use in her “Javanese Porcelain” dance. 





NE EVENING AT home after re- 

hearsal, I decided to make my- 
self one. This, however, was easier 
said than done. | spent three hours 
cutting up some balsa wood with a 
knife and a pair of scissors, desper- 
ately trying to make some sticks. But 
they all came out very unevenly and 
the result was most unsatisfactory. | 
was so tired from a long day’s work 
and so discouraged, I began to cry. 
The battle was lost but only temporar- 
ily. The next day 1 made again the 
rounds of the antique dealers and 
found a black ebony fan which suited 
my purposes. I ripped off the material 
—yellow satin decorated with red 
dragons—and with infinite patience 
glued on a piece of the black velvet 
which had been left over from my 
gown. 

I must confess that I was rather 
nervous on opening night. | was 
very self-conscious about the waltz 
ak each time I opened the fan | 
wondered whether it would hold to- 
gether. It did.“The following day all 
the critics were very complimentary 
about my number and all but one 
commented on the attractive effects 
made by the fan. One of them wrote: 
“The black velvet fan of Miss Gam- 
barelli was a real gem and played an 
important role in the dance routine.” 
I was enormously pleased. And from 
then on, whenever I needed a fan, | 
made it myself, It gave me an inner 
glow to be able to do so. I went into 
museums and visited private col- 
lections, getting ideas, studying some 
of the practical aspects of how fans 
were made and taking mental notes. 
During my travels I collected ivory, 
bones, mother of pearl, tortoise shell 
and plastics which I thought might 
be usable some day. 


Wm IN VENICE one summer, I 
went out to the island of Burano 
to visit a fan factory. I was so im- 
pressed with the great skill of the 
artisans working there that I moved 
out of the Royal Danieli Hotel and 
for two weeks lived as a paying guest 
on the little island itself so that I 
could spend the entire day with the 
workers. I learned how to cut ivory, 
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how to avoid impasses in the shut- 
ting, opening, rising and falling of 
the fan, how to fasten the handle on 
to the outer sticks and so forth. 
Countess Morosini, upon learning of 
my veritable mania for these objects 
invited me to her palace on the Canal 
Grande and showed me her collection 
of seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
ury Venetian fans, one of the most 
important in the world. And when 
two years later I was invited to do 
the choreography for Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda at the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York, that insight into the 
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Venetian life of the past was a great 
help to me. All the dances of the 
first act, were centered around those 
fans I had seen. 


Although this hobby of mine has 
never been publicized, many of my 
colleagues know about it. Thus I 
have received a number of orders for 
fans. Mona Paulee of the Met, for 
instance, asked me to design and 
make two Spanish fans for her to 
go with her Carmen costumes. Lily 
Pons was interested in a fan of Scotch 
design for the first act of Lucia de 
Lammermoor and in a large one of 
white plumes to carry with a white 
satin concert gown. The lovely diva 
from Czechoslovakia, Jarmila No 
votna, commissioned me to do all her 
La Traviata fans and Rise Stevens her 


The black, lace fan which Maria Gambarelli is creating here was 
commissioned by Eleanor Steber of the Metropolitan Opera, who wanted 
it to use in “La Traviata.” 
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first act Venetian fan for La Gio- 
conda. There are many more such 
instances. Due to my heavy schedule, 
however, it’s not always possible for 
me to devote the necessary time to 
this very particular handicraft which 
I have developed and this winter I 
have had to turn down some interest- 
ing offers. 


ODERN FANS ARE comparatively 
M easy to do as they don’t require 
any extensive research. But all those 
which must fit into a certain period 
demand a great deal of careful, pain- 
staking detail. Ever since the be- 
ginning of time, we find that women 
have had fans. We have proof that 
in 670 B. C. in China, Mandarin 
ladies fanned themselves with lotus 
leaves and the most ancient sculpt- 


ures of India include representations 
of goddesses and princesses in re- 
clining positions with fly-flaps. In 
China, as well as in Japan, through 
the centuries; fans have been an es- 
sential part of a woman’s life. When 
folded, they represent a command and 
when handled familiarly they are in- 
stead a form of greeting. 

In ancient Egypt all the pharaohs 
and high priests were followed, wher- 
ever they went, by fan_ bearers. 
Grecian poets have compared fans to 
zephyrs, and Greek ladies, who had 
any pretense to elegance, insisted on 
having fans made of tails of Phrygian 
peacocks. On Etruscan vases time and 
time again we find flat fans repre- 
sented. The Roman Vestals spent 
their days and nights fanning the 
sacred fires of Vesta and the early 


‘All the fans shown here have been created by Maria Gambarelli, 
whose interest in fans began when she was a young child. She uses the 
tiny Chinese fans worn in her hair in her dance called “Ming Spring 


Festival.”’ 
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Christians, with the apostle Saint 
James as promoter, instituted the fla- 
bellum, a special fan which pre 
served the officiating priest from flies. 


T WAS IN THE fourteenth century, 

however, that the fan became al- 
most exclusively the property of 
women. From Spain, where the Moor- 
ish ladies spent their days fanning 
themselves, these small screens spread 
all over Europe. In France they really 
became fashionable with the advent 
to the throne of Catherine de Medici 
who introduced feather fans. Ron- 
sard and Remy Balleau were so fas- 
cinated by them, that they wrote 
poems about them. As. the salons 
came into power, the Marquise du 
Raimbouillet and her followers made 
of the fan a center of interest and 
mystery. Moliere based one of his 
most important scenes in Les Femmes 
Savantes on a brisk conversation in 
which the flapping of the fan ac- 
companies every exclamation. Gol- 
doni named one of his most success- 
ful plays The Fan. It was only with 
the austere influence of Madame de 
Maintenon that the usuage of the fan 
became more conservative at the 
French court. They became smaller 
in size, less bejewelled‘and more mod- 
est. However, during the ensuing 
Regency, fans became again a great 
luxury and never left a woman’s 
hand, and artists like Watteau, Fra- 
gonard, Lemoine and Lancret painted 
some very beautiful fans which are 
now priceless. 

Not even the French revolution, 
which tried to do away with every- 
thing that came before it, did away 
with the fan. On the contrary the 
sans-culottes used it as a revolutionary 
symbol. During the Napoleonic period 
Lilliputian fans became the fashion 
and Madame Recamier prided herself 
on having the smallest fan in France. 
Everywhere that we study the history 
of the fan, be it Spain, England or 
Italy, we find that it played an im- 
portant role in all the arts and in 
women’s lives. 


mene FANS ARE used more as 
a practical necessity than as an 
object of beauty at least in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. However, below the 
Rio Grande and all over South Amer- 
ica, fans remain an integral part of 
every woman’s life. One sees them 
in churches, in street cars and in 
theaters. But whatever the future may 
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hold for us women, my guess is that 
fans will always remain as a symbol 
of our whimsies and our sighs. If 
and when the time comes for me to 
leave the world of the theater, I shall 
dedicate more time to my hobby and 


develop it. Strange as it may seem 
there is a good living to be made in 
this old fashioned business. What ap- 
peals to me, however, is the romance 


of it, for behind each fan lies hidden 


a woman’s dream. 





y= Maria Gambarell: 


Mc’ GaMBARELLI, former first 
ballerina. of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, who this season 
made her musical comedy debut 
on Broadway in Forbes Randolph’s 
musical In Gay New Orleans, is a 
lissome, lemon-colored blonde largely 
responsible for the current popular- 
ity of ballet. For “Gamby”, as she 
is affectionately known, was the 
first ballerina to bring the dance 
into the mass market field when at 
the age of only 13 she was chosen 
by Roxy to be his premiere danseuse 
at the Capitol and Roxy Theaters. 
She also “pear at the Radio City 
Music Hall in its opening season. 

Miss Gambarelli has been pre- 
sented in the Hollywood Bowl; and 
has appeared in three motion pic- 
tures —- Romance with Nino Mar- 
tini, Hooray for Love with Gene 
Raymond, and Santa Barbara Fiesta 
with Gary Cooper. 

“Gamby” grew up with the bal- 
let: When she was just 7 years old, 
her wine-merchant father appren- 
ticed her to the ballet school of the 
Met where, shortly thereafter, she 
made her debut in blackface as one 
of the Ethiopian slave children in 
Aida with the great Caruso singing 
the role of Rhadames. Years later 
she made her debut as first ballerina 
of the Met on the very same stage 
and in the very same opera. e 
greatest moment of her life, though, 
oc when she was 12. It was 
her fateful audition with the world 
renowned Pavlowa. Frightened, 
naive, Gamby put up her hair and 





borrowed a coat from her older 
sister in order to give the effect of 
sophistication. But Pavlowa saw 
through the deception and herself 
undid the child’s hair and removed 
the awkward coat. “Dance, child, 
dance,” she mumured. 
danced — winning her way into the 
heart and the belief of the famed 
artist who thereupon took her under 
her wing. The teacher-student re- 
lationship, which ripened into 
friendship, ended only on the death- 
bed of Pavlowa who then inscribed 
one of her ballet slippers to Gamby 
as “To my logical successor — Anna 
Pavlowa.” 


N ENTHUSIASTIC GOLFER, Miss 
Gambarelli last summer won 
the women’s tournament at Hunt- 
ington’s Long Island Crescent Club. 
She divides her time between her 
New York apartment facing Central 
Park and her estate on Long Island 
sound where she does all her prac- 
tice in the open air on the lawn. 
A fig enthusiast, she has imported 
several Tuscan fig trees and has de- 
veloped a veritable grove of them 
on her place. 


Well known in Europe, Gam- 
barelli created a furore with her | 
own company at the Theater des 
Ambassadeurs in Paris and in other 
capitals. In Rome she appeared in 
the motion - picture I] Dottor An- . 
tonio. Her choreographical ideas 
have always been so appreciated, 
that she has often been called in 
by ballet companies and opera asso- 
o— to offer suggestions for new 
works. 
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“Junior found he could buy the real thing from the government surplus 
cheaper than he could build the models!” 












YOUR NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 


COMPLETE WITH 
35 ACCESSORIES 
1H FITTED STEEL 
CASE 


$99°0 


$31.75 value 
if purchased 
separately 


Al WHOLE SIH10P 
FULL OF TOUS 
IN ONE! 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 20, 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other. 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
stores. 


CASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
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Sidelined by poor health a Wisconsin man buys a loom 
and now sells its products throughout the nation. _ 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


bhe WOVE HisWay | 
to Happiness | 


consin veteran of World War | 
went through the bitter experience of 
being told that he should no longer 
carry on a full, strenuous day’s work. 
In the United States today there are 
roughly 500,000 disabled veterans 
of the second great war, many of 
whom have heard the same dis- 
heartening words. 
Today, W. Clyde Dunbar, of Ar- 


kansaw, Wisconsin, would tell those 


sea TWENTY YEARS AGO a Wis- 


men to take a quick look at what 
his hobby of weaving has done for 
him. The answer to his request 
would probably be, “I’m not Harry 
Truman, but ‘Sie like a man from 
Missouri. You’ve got to show me.” 
Dunbar’s reply is the story of his 
own career. 

If you live in Brooklyn, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Pasadena, San 
Francisco, Tulsa, Minneapolis, Rock- 
ford, Illinois or Vancouver, British 


Investing in a loom and a correspondence course in weaving W. Clyde 
Dunbar has reaped returns far exceeding his original outlay. Dunbar owns 
and uses also another loom similar to this. 


Fred Steffen 


Columbia, you are living near some- 
one who has purchased hand-woven 
goods from Dunbar. It is safe to say 
that anybody in the United States 
is within a day’s driving distance of 
a Dunbar customer—and booster. 


We TWO DECADES ago, this Wis- 
consin veteran was told to give 
up his work as a postmaster, his hobby 
of weaving became a relaxation for 
his troubled mind. He had been 
forced to retire from his position be- 
cause of poor health resulting from 
his war experiences. 

What would have been a terrify- 
ing experience for most men, and still 
is for many today, became for Dun- 
bar the opportunity to mold his life 
into a channel allowing him to avoid 
strenuous labor and yet keep himself 
interestingly and gainfully occupied. 

He decided to concentraté on weav- 
ing. That it was a happy choice for 
him is shown by the vast territory 
his products have penetrated today. 
When he started, he didn’t know a 
warp from a woof or a bobbin from 


a heddle. 


ODAY, AS HIS own boss in his own 

home, he has more orders for the 
products of his loom that he can pos- 
sibly fill'in the near future. The tra- 
ditional American taste for different 
things has been a boon to him. There 
are few products in America which 
have not become standardized. 

Yet, every advertiser attempts to 
cash in on the deeply ingrained Amer- 
ican idea that somehow or other home- 
made things are pretty good after all. 
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In fact, many persons, in order to 
impress visitors with their good taste, 
go to great lengths to point out cer- 
tain of their possessions as being hand- 
made. 

Your corner bakery advertises, “Pies 
like mother used to make.” The rail- 
roads say, “You are as comfortable on 
our trains as you would be in your 
own living room.” No dentist has 
yet dared make that statement but 
nobody will deny that he tries to 
make Lis waiting room as homey as 


possible. 


ae LIKE NOVEL things. 
They also like original things. 
Witness the success of the Navajo 
Indians with their blankets and rugs. 
Or read the national advertising de- 
voted te “Hand-Loomed” neckties. 
And don’t forget the tremendous pop- 
ularity of hand-painted neckties. 


Dunbar saw and understood the 
natural wish for a product that is 
essentially and undeniably American. 
In gratifying that wish he has found 
contentment and cash. 


Here is how he did it. He started 
with a weaving course from a cor- 
cespondence school. Chances are good, 
he says, that an amateur can pick up 
weaving without expert instruction. 
But Dunbar was smart. He knew that 
there were many tricks of the trade 
which experts could point out to him. 
By the time he finished his first les- 
-son he was thoroughly familiar with 
the meanings of terms such as warp, 
weft, bobbin, and heddle. He also 
wanted to pay for the course. 

“One weaves with the very first 
lesson,” he remarks, “and progress 
depends on the individual.” His 
course lasted two years, he says, but 
he is quick to point out that “after 
my first lesson I was able to weave 
towels and samplers.” 

And listen to this, from Dunbar: 
“Strictly speaking, when one finishes 
the course and gets a diploma, one 
is considered an expert weaver and 
is capable of teaching others and can 
weave anything that can be made on 
a hand loom. Of course, one can 
weave marketable things long before 
finishing a course.” 

Dunbar’s course cost $45 and his 
loom was $75. A four-harness loom 
can be purchased today, he says, for 
about $45. Since he started, he has 
added another loom. On an invest- 
ment of $120 and two. years’ leisure 
time, plus the interest and will to 
, he has assured himself a 








W. Clyde Dunbar combined 


comfortable life for the rest of his 
years. 


Rs: TAPESTRIES, SCARVES, up- 
holstering material, and cover- 
lets all roll from Dunbar’s looms. 
In spare time he completed a remark- 
able tapestry painting copy of Reg- 
nault’s “Automedon with the Horses 
of Achilles,” the original of which 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City. But Dun- 
bar treasures his copy as much as he 
would the original. 

Various products take different 
amounts of time. Dunbar makes a 
scarf in about an hour, while a cover- 
let which requires 1,100 threads of 
warp takes him about a week. Warp 
threads, incidentally, are the length- 
wise “foundation” for a woven article. 
“The warp threads are threaded ac- 
cording to a particular plan for half 
of a coverlet and then two strips are 
woven exactly alike to be seamed in 
the center,” he explains. 


UNBAR S COVERLETS SELL for from 
$50 to $75 and his upholstery 
material goes at $5 to $8 a yard. Up- 
holstering material, he points out, 


can be produced at a rate of about 
one to eight yards a day. “A rule 


painting and weaving skill to make this 
tapestry, a copy of the New York Metropolitan Museum’s “‘Automedon with 
‘ the Horses of Achilles,” by Regnault. 


of the thumb used by some ex 
perienced weavers is that the cost of 
thread for weaving is on the average 
one quarter the value of the finished 
work,” he says. “A loom will soon 
pay for itself,” he adds. 

Naturally the price depends u 
Psd uali f the work sod Dunbar 

oun t it pays to i - 
ing and shoticeoll’ with his efforts. 

‘Seek perfection’ of detail,” is his 
advice to the beginner. “By this I 
mean keep perfect edges, keep the 
figures of your design in perfect 
portion and above all never a 
faulty piece of weaving. Keep all such 
for samples. This is very important, 
for a sample at some time may be a 
treasure of great price if it is to be 
produced again after a time—perhaps 
months later. 

“One may forget the exact materials 
used, the manner of threading, the 
setting in the reed, and many other 
things that go into the making of a 
perfect fabric,” he cautions in 
to keeping samples of the ‘sgen 

“Speaking of looms,” says, “I 
would advise a beginner to get all 
the loom catalogues he can find and 
then study compare them all 
and choose the loom which seems to 

(Continued on Page 61) 





The camera's recording of Amer- 
ican social history is traced in a col- 
lection of photographs dating back a 
century. 


Collecting is my Hobby 


Old Photographs 
—Speheimen jor a Nations Past 





A hundred years ago photographs like the one Leo Stern is examining 
were being made. Daguerreotypes, ambrotypes, tintypes and early cabinet 
photos are included in these samples from his collection. The stereoscopic 
views at the left and the stereoscopes are of a little later vintage but of much 
interest to collectors. 


FTER HE HAD UNWRAPPED all his 

presents one Christmas day a 
few years ago, Leo Stern picked up 
from among them a book, Photogra- 
phy and The American Scene, b 
Robert Taft, and began to loo 
through it casually. Soon he was 
thoroughly absorbed in the large il- 
lustrative volume, and it held his in- 
terest from beginning to end. 

That gift gave Stern the idea of 
collecting old photographs, a hobby 
which he has since found diverting 
and profitable: He has spent many 


pleasant moments scouting around for 


specimens depicting the progress of © 


camera art, with the result that he 
has one of the best private collec- 
tions in the country, to which he is 
adding constantly. 

“Old photographs often turn up in 
the most unexpected places,” Stern 
relates. “I’ve found most of mine in 
antique shops, but there are plenty of 
other places where they can be picked 
up. Many are stored in dusty attics 
or hay lofts; small town second hand 
stores often have some of them; pub- 
lic sales of old folks’ estates frequent- 
ly include photographs handed down 
from past generations; and there are 
many other sources. Hunting around 
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Paul Nees 
Photographs by Leo Stern 


in such out of the way places is one 
thing that makes collecting them in- 
teresting.” 


D psa STERN is a popular por- 
trait photographer in Kansas City, 
Missouri, there’s no reason why inter- 
est in this hobby should be confined 
to members of his profession, he says. 

“Photography and The American 
Scene is a social rather than technical 
history of photography,” Stern points 
out. “It is written for the layman and 
offers a good basic background for 
anyone interested in collecting pho 
tographs. Little study is necessary, 
though, to identify the different types 
of old pictures and the real thrill of 
collecting comes in finding items of 
social and historical significance, 

“Did you ever stop to think that 
the first photograph was made only a 
little over a century ago? That's a 
fact! But olotencaie in these last 
hundred years has made a remarkable 
contribution to the history of the era. 
From its beginning, photography has 
been so popular that it is compara- 
tively easy and inexpensive to secure 
specimens representing all periods in 
its development. 

“Although it’s interesting merely to 
have examples of pear at abl 2 am- 
brotypes, tin , and other kinds of 
old photographs, those that bring most 
lasting pleasure are the ones that pic- 


ture celebrities or show the dress, 
manners and scenes of the time.” 


- PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 
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TERNS COLLECTION now contains 
examples of all the earliest 

of portraits, as well as views of the 
Civil War and early western scenes, 
camera studies of popular actors and 
actresses of the Gay Nineties, stereo- 
scopic views, and many other photo- 
graphs of interest. Even to him, a 
photographer, the charm of these bits 
of Americana lies not so much in the 
technical advances they r t, as 
in their graphic portrayal of the ever 
changing American scene, 





made use “3 a glass sage and the 
tin or ferrotype, wit e repro- 
actin on a thin sheet of iron. Stern 
has Se ang examples of all these 
popular old types. 

“Photography offers a fascinating 
field for any collector,” Stern asserts, 
“because of the vast wealth of ma- 
terial which is available. Earliest 
specimens are confined largely to por- 
traits, but, from the first, photography 
was popular with all classes of people. 
Elaborate photograph galleries be 





Leo Stern believes that the collection of stereoscopic views, of which 


this is typical, offers one of the best special fields for a prospective col- 


lector of old photographs. 


You may have the beginnings of a 
collection of this sort gathering dust 
in your attic, Stern suggests, for many 
of these old photographs are handed 
down as heirlooms from one genera- 
tion to another. Stern started from 
scratch and has discovered and vbar- 
gained for his items in antique and 
second hand shops and other out of 
the way places. ‘There are numerous 
dealers from. whom he might order 
specimens of any sort desired, but, 
with him at least, half the fun of col- 
lecting comes in the finding. 


Mo OF US HAVE at some time . 


seen pee — sr _— cases 
ousing photographs of earlier gener- 
ations. What we fail to realize, Stern 
ints out, is that the contents of these 
ttle cases may represent any one of 
several different types of photography. 
The original process for daguerreo- 
types was discovered in 1839. The 
— was made on a a hy gis 
aguerreotypes are still g photo- 
graphs by modern standards. For 
almost 15 years this process was the 
most important of any. 
Then came the ambrotype, which 








came common in the larger cities and 
by 1853 it was estimated that three 
million daguerreotypes were being 
made annually in the United States. 
Many of these early specimens can 
still be found by collectors, ~ 

“The number of photographs taken 
in those early days is truly remark- 
able when you stop to think that mak- 
ing a photograph then was not the 
easy matter it is today. Exposures 
were from several seconds to several 
minutes, during which the subject 
had to remain perfectly still, and, be- 
cause with most early methods extra 
prints could not be made, a separate 
sitting was required for each photo- 
graph. To step up production, cam- 
eras were invented which had several 
tubes or lenses and took as many as 
nine pictures at one time.” 


MONG THE MOsT‘interesting items 

in Stern’s collection are his cartes 

de visite, small visiting card size pho- 
tographs which were extremely popu- 
lar in early days, his cabinet photos 
of actors and actresses of the past, and 
his old stereoscope and stereoscopic 
views. Any of these three fields is a 
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fit subject for specialization, accord- 
ing to Stern, and there is material 
enough available so the average col- 
lector can soon make a creditable 
showing. 


Stern already has such an extensive 
collection of the various of early 
photography that he can be very dis- 
criminating in what he collects now. 
He is no longer excited over a picture 
just because it is a daguerreotype or 
other early type. To interest him now 
it must be an size, in an unusual 
case, a portrait of someone inent 
in his time, or otherwise of historica} 


significance. 


jes A SHORT TIME ago Stern made 
a lucky find of a large number 
of cartes de visite, including portraits 
of many generals famous in the Civil 
War. A tiend tipped him off that a 
woman had recently inherited these 
old timers at the death of an aged 
aunt. Stern immediately got busy 


Millions of copies of small 
photographs like this one of Gen- 
eral Dan Sickles were distributed 
throughout the country in the 
Civil War period. Known as cartes 
de visite they were used by some 
persons as calling cards — just 


what their name implies. This 
photograph of General Sickles, 
who had a stormy career, was 
made by Matthew Brady, one of 
the greatest men in American 
photographic history. 



















This old stereoscope must have 
been a boon for the shy ones, be- 
cause a girl and her boy friend 
would have had to sit on opposite 
sides of a table to enjoy its pic- 
tures. Views were rotated into 
position by the knob in front, a 
principle that was later devel- 
oped into the modern motion 
picture. 


: and, after some bargaining, acquired 


the lot for his collection. 


A number of these cartes de visite 
were photographed by Matthew B. 
Brady, whose pictorial recording of 
the Civil. War, together with his ex- 
haustive collection of portraits of dis- 
tinguished and notable individuals, 
make his one of the greatest names 
in American photography. Brady has 
the distinction of having photo- 
graphed 18 presidents of the United 
States. 


Production of these small sized pho- 
tographs was big business in the Civil 
War era, Stern says, and a few large 
companies distributed millions of 
them throughout the country. Photo- 
graphs of all sorts of celebrities were 
in great demand. Print shops. and 
bee stores were filled with them. 
These little cards record the most ac- 
curate history of their time, because 
magazines and newspapers of the 
period were illustrated with woodcuts 
which were not authentic likenesses. 


Cabinet photo, 
Lillian Russell, the ing 
the most popular type of 


Sons ee 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 
MUCH PUBLICIZED era, the Gay _ 
Nineties, is interestingly portraye 
in Stern’s collection by a 5 num- 
ber of photographs of actresses and 
actors, the glamor gals and pin-ups of 
yesterday, These are the cabinet size 
photographs which had come into 
vogue with changes and improve- 
ments in photographic processes. 

Big city photographers sold many 
photographs of coubehies in this 
ogee too. It is an interesting field 
or the collector because the subjects 
pictured were important, in their 
time, at least, and the photographs, 


mostly full length, portray reliably the 


dress and manners of their time. 


“I picked up most of these old cab- 
inet photos at an antique show,” Stern 
recalls, “Mrs. Stern and I attended 
the show, and while browsing around 
I ran across this bunch of pictures 
and made a deal for the lot of them.” 

Last, but by no means least inter- 
esting, is Stern’s collection of stereo- 


(Continued on Page 60) 


graphs like these of Mark Twain and 


n-up girl of her day, were 
portraits around 


the turn of the century. 
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Collecting is my Hobby 


A collection of salt and pepper 
shakers reaches 400 and still grows. 


SHAKERS THAT _ 
_ FLAVOR HER LIFE — 


WERY STATE IN THE Union as well 
as many foreign countries have 
been sources of the salt and pepper 
shakers in the collection of Mrs. 
Lester Westfall of Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota. Within five years 
Mrs. Westfall’s collection has in- 
creased to 400 shakers, and con- 
tinues to grow as fast as she can round 
up additions to it. Although probably 
the most valuable pair of shakers in 
the collection is of antique china 
with silver tops and a tiny silver 
spoon to dip the salt, Mrs. Westfall 
treasurers each of her shakers regard- 
less of its monetary value. 
From Germany came a unique pair 


which consists of a small china ele- ~ 


phant salt shaker with a castle pic- 
tured on one ne while the | ee 
panying pepper dispenser is of hea 
plain of amber graduated se 
colorless, and is cylindrical shaped 
with a single hole at the top. An o 
salt dish of china, hand cated, is 
75 years old and has a. small bone 
spoon for dipping. A very large open 
salt dish is of clear cut glass of a 
in use a hundred years ago. 

re are numerous pairs made 
from many kinds of wood including 
cactus wood, which appears porous 
and spongy. 

The smallest pair is of sterling sil- 
ver less than in inch tall,-while the 
two largest represent a pair of Negro 
servants and are five inches tall. 

One pair from Bob Burns’s Ozark 
country is in the shape of tombstones. 
The Statue of Liberty is represented, 
-_ the ogre i and The — 

upper. way of contrast to the 
latter is 4 pair labelled “Dalton’s 


Hideout,” the reference being to the 
band of outlaws. 


yer ARE MANY hand made pairs, 
fashioned from such _ varied 


articles as nuts, cold cream jars and 
native pine. There are tiny milk 
bottles, beer bottles with wicker cov- 
erings, small sugar buckets, some tiny 
churns. A pair of Stetson hats stands 
beside a pair of miniature cowboy 
boots as if they belonged together. 
Numerous letters of the alphabet are 
designed for salt and pepper dis- 


From all parts of the world have 
displayed on her dining room table 
she holds is more than 100 years 
collections. 







Lois Miller 


pensers. One of the most unusual 
pairs in the collection consists of to- 
tem poles with their grinning faces 
painted in gay colors. One is re 
minded of war by small tanks, real- 
istic looking cannons, a soldier's hat 
and a sailor's cap. 
Many races are represented by 
busts and full sized figures, and 
nearly all of the well known animals 
are present in replicas. One of the 


most amusing is a small and @ 
fire hydrant. Fish are isti 
(Continued om Page 60) 


come ‘the salt and pepper shakers 
Mrs. Lester Westfall. The plate 
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Collecting is my Hobby 


a small town Louisiana printer’s collection and 
knowledge of old type is world famous. 








SAS a 
agers 


PROFITABLE HOBBI 


- Typographic 
Antiquarian 


Oo" OF THE GREATEST collections of 
old type faces, cuts, sorts, borders 
and general typographic knowledge 
in the world is located in the sleepy 
little Louisiana town of St. Francis- 
ville, in the shop and person of Elrie 
Robinson, “the horse and buggy 
printer.” 


Robinson is the editor, publisher, 
and sometimes during help shortages, 
also the typesetter and general handy- 
man of the St. Francisville Democrat. 
He is likewise a very specialized kind 
of printing specialist, offering serv- 
ices in the way of advice, and typog- 
raphy of the horse and buggy va- 
riety, to advertising agencies, movie 
producers, educators, larger city 

inters, and even the great university 
at Oxford, England. His library on 
typography is consideted the finest in 
the world by D. John Johnson, 
Printer to Oxtord University, who 
frequently refers queries from that 
institution to the horse and buggy 
printer of St. Francisville, Louisiana. 


r ADDITION TO HIS library of old 
time typographic styles, Robinson 
owns a really fabulous collection of 


old fonts of type faces long out of / 


regular use, sorts, ornaments, casts 


and borders. If you wanted, for ex- 
7 a stock cut of a runaway slave 
such as Southern newspapers once 
used to ornament their classified 
columns on the subject, Robinson 
could produce several for you. 

If you wanted some of the fancy 
old three-color type that circuses used 
in their advertisement when Mark 
Twain was a young pilot on ole man 
ribber, you'd find those also in Robin- 
son’s collection. You'd likewise find 
some magnificient casts of old time 
railroad trains and of cotton bales 
shown against the background of the 
Mississippi levees. 

The Horse and Buggy Printer, apt 
title for Robinson’s autobiography, 
although long out of print, is con- 
sidered by production men to be one 
of the most authoritative works on 
typography ever published. It was 
printed, appropriately, right in the 
Horse an Taney print shop which 
overlooks the Mississippi ot Fran- 
cisville, and it was ornamented and 
set in magnificent examples of old 
time printing art. The mighty New 
York Times gave it a big plug when 
it first appeared, and today it high- 
lights the libraries of many hundreds 
of typographic specialists all over the 
nation. — 


vA 


David: Markstein 


OBINSON BEGAN HIS collection 
back in the days when horses 
and buggies themselves were still the 
principal mode of locomotion. A dis- 
— accident was the cause of it 
all. 

The accident happened in 1908, 
when the shop of det St. Francis- 
ville Democrat burned to the ground 
with all of its equipment. Looking 
about at auctions and in other shops 
for- new equipment, Robinson 
chanced upon some old time stock 
casts of railroad trains. He bought 
them as curiosities—and that was the 
beginning of his horse and buggy 
printing career. 


Robinson always has had : eri 
suming interest in typography, he 
explains, over and above that which 
every printer normally has. Begin- 
ning with these stock casts he started 
to look over other old shops around 


his section of Louisiana. As his hobby -* 


grew in scope, he spread his opera- 


tions to scouring shops all over the. 


South, then over the whole nation. 


r ADDITION TO collecting type faces, 
sorts and strange old borders, Rob- 
inson began collecting books too. To- 
day, his library is almost as large as 
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his type collection, and includes just 
about every old book—and most good 
new ones as well—on typography. 
If you wanted to know what was the 
latest thing in 1850, for example, 
Robinson could show you in a book 
of that very year. 


With the type books he also col- 
lected other documents. These in- 
cluded old newspaper clippings, maga- 
zine tear sheets and the like that 
would be of interest, not for their 
content, but as examples of the 
printer’s art when ladies wore bustles 
and gentlemen gave up their seats on 
street cars. Thus Robinson’s ‘collec- 
tion shows not only what could have 
been used in the old days, but what 
actually was used as well. 


Included in the Robinson collec- 
tion are cuts of blacksmiths swinging 
their mighty hammers against their 
anvils; “swash” caps inserts, magnifi- 
cently carved out of wood to imitate 
medieval style illuminated initials; 
casts of oyster shells—an old tradi- 
tional cast once used in upstate 
Louisiana newspapers to denote that 
an oyster boat had arrived from New 
Orleans; cuts used in death notices 
that show tombstones, ornamented 
with weeping women and willows; 
old saloon interior stock cuts for ad- 
vertising; pharmacists’ mortars and 
pestles; cotton gins and bales—reminis- 
cent of days when cotton was indeed 
king; livery stable scenes; beer and 
molasses barrels—and more than 1,500 
others from almost every age of print- 
ing, beginning not too long after 
Gutenberg. The railroad cuts that 
first interested Robinson in his hobby 
show puffing trains waiting at the 
station, with bustled ladies alongside. 


Robinson’s collection of type faces 
includes more than 500 fonts of faces 
which are so long out of production 
that, in many instances, his are the 
only samples in existence. 


DVERTISING AGENCIES and printers 

from New York to Holt ‘ood 
have come to the Horse and Buggy 
shop at St. Francisville for help in 
reproducing imitations of old style 
printing. y times, Robinson’s ad- 
vice to them on subjects of period 
authenticity is as valuable as the old 
te printing he can do. He charges, 
of course, for his printing, but his 
advice; valuable though it is, is usually 


Writers of phy books, stu- 
dents choosing the subjects as a thesis, 


Mansa hate Fe av te acters tnt fone 


and hundreds of plain type addicts 
have kept the St. Francisville post 
office busy sorting Robinson’s mail. 
Leading American universities as well 
as Oxford have found his advice and 
ready cooperation invaluable. 


The Robinson Christmas cards 
every year are magnificent examples 
of his horse and buggy art. Those 
issued in December 1944, were 
sag on wallpaper, using samples 

tom his famous collection. The 1945 
cards were printed in silver on black- 
out paper. 

One type of his letterheads stating 
“Elrie Robinson, the Horse and Buggy 
Printer,” is also set in prime samples 
from his coliection, and uses an old 
printer's stock cut of a horse and 
buggy team from the Robinson collec- 
tion. 
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(| eamenaly tye ca ION COMES: 
tgely, from old print shops, par- 
ticularly in the South, where Sher. 
man’s march left a wake of destruc- 
tion including wrecked printing 
shops. What was left of their pe 
after the war-is-hell general 
passed was so skimpy as to be use- 
less, and Robinson has secured many 
of the remnants for his collection. 
Robinson often has had difficulty 
dealing with the widows and heirs. 
of these old southern printers. Be 
cause they know type is valuable to- 
him, many owners decide to hold 
their curios for a higher price, even: 
though they have little value to them. 
But Robinson takes it philosophi- 
cally, and goes on with the horse and 
buggy collection. It has brought him. 
a lot of horse and buggy business, 
in addition to a lot of satisfaction. 


Even England’s noted Oxford University sends queries to Elrie Robin- 
son of St. Francisviile, Louisiana when it wants authentic information about 
old-style typography. Robinson, who calls himself “the horse and buggy 
printer,” is shown at one of his cases of rare old type. 
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A Vermont couple finds profit and pleas- 
ure in giving early spring parties featuring 


maple sugar served on snow. 


Towne, a native Vermonter, and 

wife, Glee, they were right 
in the middle of staging one of those 
wonderful sugar-on-snow parties for 


Lo MARCH, when I met John H. 
his 


which they have become famous. I 
had often heard of these parties but 


this was my first opportunity to at- 
tend one. 

That day when I first sighted the 
weather beaten old sugar tec sO 
much a part of a Vermont sugar or- 
chard, it was spurting steam from 
each crack and crevice and smoke 


Luthera Davis Frayer 


was pouring from the smoke stack — 
both signs of sugar making in full 
swing. . 
en I entered the steam-filled 
camp I could not see Mr. Towne at 
first. He was busy operating the eva 
orator and feeding the hungry arc 


Playing Host to Maple Sugar Lovers 
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with heavy four-foot sticks of wood. 
It takes a “sight of wood” to boil the 
sweet sap of the maple trees down to 
syrup and then to sugar. 


F geen I HAD pushed my way 
through the crowded camp 
around the arch to where Mr. ‘Towne 
stood for a moment by the roaring 
fire, I asked him, “Don’t all these 
people get in your way when they 
come to these famous sugar-on-snow 
parties?” 
-He put his head back and laughed 
as he answered, “Oh, no. I like people 
and lots come here, Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews, old and young, Sun- 
day school classes, Girl Scouts, Boy 








Scouts, members of the University of 
Vermont faculty and extension serv- 
ice, besides students and lots of small 
private parties. It has become sort of 
a hobby with us. Now it would not 
seem like sugaring without them.” 

Then he reached down to heap 
more fuel on the greedy fire before 
he went back to make sure the right 
amount of boiling sap was in the pan. 

I stood watching the roaring fire 
until he returned out of the steam- 
ing fog to take up his post as fireman, 
again. 

“One has to watch this evaporator 
carefully,” he said. “If the amount of 
boiling sap becomes too low, the pan 
will burn, if too full, it will boil 








over. Then there is a moment when it 
is just the right degree to be drawn off 
as syrup. This batch is about ready 
now.” 

“About how many trees do you tap, 
Mr. Towne?” I asked. 

“About 1,800,” he replied, “but we 
hang 2,800 buckets. Some trees will 
take two buckets without injury to 
the trees. My wife and family help 
with the sugaring. It’s a busy time 
when sap is running. 

“Mrs. Towne is right over there,” 
he nodded to his left, “boiling the 
syrup down to sugar for your party 
to-day.” 

I-hadn’t seen her because of that 


sweet smelling steam that makes sugar 
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camps irresistible, but can’t be de- 


scribed; it must be smelled. 


N MY way OVER to find Mrs. 

Towne I saw a long table with 
benches on each side. In the middle 
of the table was a sunken metal 
trough about six inches deep and 
thirty inches wide, extending the 
entire length of the long table. This 
was filled with nice clean snow. On 
each side of the trough was a six-inch 
board shelf. This was where we were 
to be served our sugar-on-snow. 

Close by the end of the table, Mrs. 

Towne, a jolly, capable woman, was 
bending over a stove “cooking down” 
the syrup for our party. She was 
also making a big vat of coffee, dish- 
ing out fresh, homemade doughnuts 
and handing heaping plates of them 
to her daughter to place on the table. 

Many people were standing around, 
some of whom had never seen the in- 
side of a sugar camp before and many 
native Vermonters like myself, whe 
never fail to visit an active camp, if 
they can find one. But this kind of a 
sugar party was new to me and I was 
eager to ask questions. When at last 
{ stood near enough to her I asked, 
“Don’t so many inquisitive city people 
make you tired with their questions?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “I am used to 
questions and people. You see there 
are ten Towne children and now 
eight grandchildren. Take them and 
their 4-H club friends, their school- 
mates and Sunday school friends, and 
you can understand why we are al- 
ways surrounded by people.” 

I was about to ask more questions 
when she handed to her daughter a 
big wire basket of large brown eggs, 
saying, “Sugar will be ready by the 
time these are cooked.” I watched the 
girl carry them over to the evaporator 
and put the basket of eggs into the 
boiling sap to cook. 


I WENT OUTSIDE the camp to pass 
the word along to several of our 
party who were either walking the 
wooded sugar roads, drinking sap 
fresh from the buckets at the trees, 
gathering pussy willows by the brook 
or otherwise enjoying the warm 
March sunshine, for the air yet had 
a chill from the melting snow. 

Soon we were seated at the snow 
table and were served generous dishes 
of hot maple sugar. This we spread by 
spoonfuls on the snow in little trails or 
fantastic designs. Then we ate the 
waxy sweetness and repeated the o 
eration over and over until we could 


eat no more. 

Our coffee cups were kept full and 
the dishes of hard boiled eggs, dough- 
nuts, and pickles were filled and re- 
filled as the hungry crowd ate its 
fill. What a treat! Now I knew why 
the Towne’s sugar parties were fa- 
mous. 

But this was not all. The climax 
came after we had eaten all the sugar- 
on-snow we wanted. Then our dishes 
were refilled and there was much 
merriment as we stirred the golden 
brown sugar to see which of us would 
get the lightest creamy sugar. This 
we wrapped in wax paper and carried 
home for tomorrow’s treat. 


é ogee MEMORY OF that party stayed 
with me all summer and well 
into the fall. I still didn’t know 


_ whether the Townes were philan- 


thrapists or whether they were mak- 
ing a good profit on their hobby of 
giving sugar-on-snow parties. So earl 
in October, I drove to the Towne’s 
home some 20 miles north of Bur- 
lington, Vermont with the intent of 
asking some more questions. 

I found the Townes very friendly, 
like most Vermont farmers. 

Mr. Towne said, “I have lived on 
this farm for 34 years and have 
sugared every year. At first as a helper 
to my grandfather and father, then 
for the last 20 years for myself.” 

“How did ‘you happen to start the 
sugar parties?” I asked. 

“About twelve years ago,” he re- 
plied, “a county agent came into the 
camp one day just as I was sugaring 
off, and enjoying it, he asked why I 
didn’t give sugar parties and charge a 
fee. I thought it over and then tried it. 
He sent me the first group. It worked 
and everyone seemed to enjoy it so 
much that I have been giving them 
ever since.” 


A A SHORT pause he continued, 

“We meet many nice people and 
watch many eat their first sugar-on- 
snow. A number return year after 
year for the treat they love.” 

“Is it profitable?” I asked, think- 
ing of all the sugar we had eaten as 
well as the other good things served 
us. 
“It is profitable,’ Mr. Towne re- 


‘plied, his face lighting up with 


pleasant memories, “I think we aver- 
age about half a pound of sugar to a 
person. Then a large percentage of 
those who come to the parties buy 
one or more gallons of syrup or leave 
an order for stirred sugar to be de- 





livered later. So we sell all of our 
products at retail prices.” 
“But all that extra work,” I said, 
“do you think you get paid for that?” 
“We not only make a fair profir 
but those sugar parties have become 
a hobby with us. I guess I’d be lone- 


some now with an empty sugar camp. 


[t is a way of advertising our prod- 
ucts and at the same time gives pleas- 
ure to others. Sometimes I have had 
120 at a time. Then we set up the 
tables twice and feed half at a time. 
They don’t seem to mind waiting. 
They just love getting out into the 
woods and roaming about.” 


Shakers That Flavor Her 
Life — 

(Continued from Page 54) 

represented, also birds and numerous 

other fowls. All the common veget- 

ables and fruits are. there in shaker 

form. 

A pair of beautiful angels, four 
inches high, have golden wings, and 
standing behind them threateningly 
are two bright red devils with evil 
leering faces. To add.a festive note 
there are two gay fooking circus 
clowns, and several pairs of covered 
wagons take you back to the horse 
and buggy era. 


HE COLLECTION Is housed in two 

large glass cases, and for display 
purposes it requires two very large 
tables and the top of Mrs. Westfall’s 
sewing machine. The collection is 
being catalogued for ready reference 
and future records. 

To date Mrs. WestfaH has made 
no attempt to realize a dollars and 
cents profit from her collection. She 
thinks that may be in the future. She 
explains that the benefit of her col 
lection to date is far above any pe 
cuniary profits in that the work has 
enriched her own life and that of her 
family. It has also brought her friends 
and acquaintances from every single 
state in the United States and from 
foreign lands. She expects to enlarge 
her collection until every land in the 
world is represented. 

Mrs. Westfall says one of the 
greatest benefits derived from her 
hobby is that there is always some 
thing exciting in the offing. She is 
ever on the alert’ to locate another 
pair of shakers, and there is never 
time for boredom to edge in. Who 
knows? The next mail or the next 
day may bring her new prizes to add 
to her collection. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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Finding the Profits in 
Photography 
(Continued from page 39) 


wood is a wood for the ages. Ideas 
are all about one, only waiting to be 
put into pictures. As one gets deeper 
into this work one’s powers of ob- 
servation grow, become more and 
more useful as the days go by. Com- 
monplace things begin to take on 
usable characteristics once one be- 
gins to search for the novel and 
unusual angles of things. One’s 
great trouble soon will be to find the 
time to make use of such a vast 
amount -of material. 


Markets for photographs are ev- 
erywhere. Look over the newsstands. 
Study the magazines, trade papers, 
class periodicals; newspapers, con- 
tests—if one has the goods, one will 
readily find markets. One can also 
get one of the various good marketing 
guides, listing hundreds of markets. 
Study the requirements of those you 
wish to reach, familiarizing yourself 
with the particular sort of material 


each uses. Send your photographs | 


out properly prepared, with suffi- 
cient return postage. Marketing is 


‘really not difficult. 


After enjoying this hobby for many 
years, I have reached these conclu- 
sions: That anyone can make some 
money with his camera by selling 
photographs for publication purposes. 
That the ability to see things from 
an unusual angle, the power to grasp 
the novel features in commonplace 
subjects and the willingness to work 
hard and persistently, will turn the 
trick and bring success. 


Reviving the Art of 
Rosemaling 


(Continued from Page 41) 
little home town. Their articles are 
bought up as fast as the twins can 
turn them out. 


HE TIME REQUIRED to do a sub- 
ject in rosemaling, is determined 

by the size, and the design. If the 
design requires delicate and skillful 
inting, the time required is longer, 
coe the profits also increase’ as cus- 
tomers are willing to pay more for a 


ticher and more elaborate piece of 


work, 
Profits in sigan, are high, as 
little objects take very little oil paint, 








Artichoke Florist 


Mc YOUNG FARM girls make 
their pin-money by sell- 
ing eggs, honey, or one of the 
farm’s by-products, but Toni 
Knott of Buena Park, California 
has discovered something that 
requires even less work and at- 
tention. 

Toni merely clips the blos- 
soms off her father’s artichoke 
plants and sells them fora 
pretty penny to passing motor- 
ists. 

Although the Knotts are 
berry farmers, three acres of 
their land are planted to arti- 
chokes. These are grown pri- 
marily for the bud, which is 
the edible part of the plant. 
However, if the bud is not 
plucked when it is plump, it 
will bloom, as all other buds do. 
This results in a huge blossom 


a large thistle, which is very 
pretty. The foliage is a soft 
olive green. 

In California, where Toni 
lives, farmers place much of 
their produce on roadside stands 
for the tourist trade. At first she 
merely decorated the _berry- 
stand with the artichoke blos- 
soms to make the baskets of 
berries more attractive, but 
when motorists admired the 
flowers and tried to buy them, 
Toni took the hint. Putting the 
flowers on a display stand of 
their own, Toni was soon mak- 
ing from $5 to $10 a day with 
them. 








of periwinkle blue, resembling . 


Toni Knott displays a blossom 
from the artichokes which grow 
an her father’s California farm. 
Last year she sold $500 worth 
of the flowers, which usually are 
left to wither on the plant. 


Last year these flower sales 
amounted to almost $500, 
which is better than $100 per 
acre, and from a_ by-product 
which requires no particular 
care or attention. ° 


“Of course you can’t raise 
the flowers unless you’ve an 
artichoke patch to begin with,” 
says Toni, “but thousands of : 
farmers do raise artichokes with- 
out even thinking of selling the 
blossoms. Moreover, there are 
other flowering shrubs and 
trees, almost any of which 
would make attractive bouquets 
or table decorations, if buyers’ 
attention were drawn to them.” 

Juliette Laine. 








in fact no more than does an oil paint- 
ing done on a small canvas. Of 
course, the larger objects take more 
paint, but the finished product when 
sold, they find, more than pays for 
the materials and time spent in its 
production. 

Customers order according to the 
size of their pocket books. If they 
don’t care to spend a great amount, 
they select the objects which are 
simple in design, but are also attrac- 
tive to the eye. A group of three small 
articles was done for a gift shop in a 
nearby town. for which the sisters re- 


ceived $8, which isn’t bad for a few 
hour’s work, done in their spare time. 

The sisters design only in the eve 
nings as both have full time secretaria] 
jobs, Thelma with the Elkhorn Pro 
duction Credit Association, and Elma 
at the Elkhorn high school. Perhap- 
in the future, the girls will devote 
their full time to the ancient art of 
rosemaling, but in the meantime. 
they consider it-as only a hohby—one 
which they highly recommend, par- 
ticularly to those who have an urge 
to create beauty, and don’t mind get- 
ting paid for doing it. 
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Old Photographs — 
Spokesmen for a 
. Nation’s Past 
(Continued from page 52) 


scopic views. The stereoscope with its 
selection of views was just as essential 
a part of the parlor of grandfather’s 
day as the red plush bound album. 
Although Stern has a large number 
of stereoscopic slides, he is quick to 
admit that he has barely scratched the 
surface of this phase of collecting. 
“Here is really a subject for spe- 
cialization,” he asserts, “and one with 
vast social and historical importance. 
The stereoscope, with its three di- 
mensional pictures, was immensely 
popular and views were made, singly 
and in series, in almost countless num- 
bers. They preserve a priceless record 
of the costumes, architecture, scenic 
beauty, social customs, and humor of 
their time. The collector can find 
many varieties of specimens at very 
little cost, but naturally this oppor- 
tunity will decrease as time goes on.” 


Mc: OF us ARE familiar with the 
small, hand-held stereoscope, but 
Stern has a table one that’s out of the 
ordinary. It is a large box-like affair 
with two‘viewers on opposite sides. 
A rotating magazine of views, loaded 
front and back, enables two people to 
look at scenes at one time and change 
the views with a turn of the knob. 
Undoubtedly this rotating the views 
into position furnished the germ of 
the idea that has developed into’ the 
modern motion picture. 

Although financial profit has not 
been Stern’s objective, nevertheless, 
his hobby has indirectly proved prof- 
itable. 

As his collection grew, friends and 
acquaintances became interested. The 
subject had such universal appeal that 
someone suggested that Stern make a 
talk on it at a club meeting. This 
talk led to other requests and since 
then he has made many such talks 
before luncheon clubs, civic groups 
and other organizations in various 
parts of the country. 

Stern puts a variety of popular ap- 
peal into these talks and illustrates 
them with specimens from his collec- 
tion. While he makes a survey of the 
history of photography from its earli- 
est beginnings, one of Stern’s chief 
aims is to show why photography has 
been called the greatest boon ever 
conferred on the common man in re- 





Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


It’s new, authoritative—a complete, up- 
to-date monthly report on the United 
States coin market. Invaluable to bank 
clerks, theatre cashiers, street car con- 
ductors, and others handling money. 

Offers latest, accurate information on 
coin prices, scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and WHY. 

Twelve value packed issues of the Han- 
san’s Monthly Coin Index on the U. S. 
coin market. $3.00. Pays for itself the 
first few days you use it. One 1909-S, 
V.D.B. Lincoln cent wae the way for 1 
year. Send 25 cents for trial copy. If 
you are not fully satisfied your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


HANSAN’S COIN SHOP 


1326 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


















GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


The delightful new wonder animal recently 
imported from Syria. Looks like a Tiny Red 
Rear. Naturally tame. Everybody wants one. 
Enjoy having some of these novel pets and 
make money raising and selling them to the 
public and hospital laboratories. Most prolific. 














ether literature, or send $5.00 for 
literature. GULF HAMSTERY, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 





LADIES—YOU CAN ALWAYS HAVE SHARP 
Scissors With KWIK Scissors Sharpener 





MAKES YOUR 
SEWING KIT 
COMPLETE 











INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE the development 
of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor 
is familiar with such matters—that he employ 
a competent registered attorney, as the value of 
patents depends largely upon the skillful prepar- 
ation of the specifications and claims. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form at once. 
No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-C Victor Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


He points out how photography 
preserves portraits of our loved ones, 
illustrates our newspapers, magazines 
and books, permits X-ray studies of 
the human body, aids sciencé, detects 
crime, and has many uses in industry. 
He shows how it has recorded the 
past, educated our youth, and given 
us one of the most popular forms of 
entertainment ever devised. He even 
ventures some predictions concerning 
future progress in the art, including 
advances that will be made in color 
photography. 


a STERN ACCEPTS no payment 
for his talks, we still have no ap- 
parent profit from his hobby. But the 
indirect profit to him has been im- 
mense, he says. Contacts made in this 
way have proved valuable to him in 
his business and he has received much 
helpful publicity which could have 
been secured in no other way. 


Stern is confident that any business 
man can derive much indirect benefit 
from an outstanding hobby in the 
way that he has. 


For the person who seeks a direct 
profit, there is opportunity in old pho- 
tographs, too, he insists, for many 
ple are now collecting in this field. 
The demand for material is steadily 
increasing and there is a cash market 
for collector's items. 


Stern has found antique shops his 
hest source of supply, perhaps because’ 
that is where he looks oftenest. Mrs. 
Stern is a lover of antiques, so wher- 
ever they go he trails along with. her 
to the antique shops and_ browses 
around in search of photographic ma- 
terial. 


One item which Stern hopes to find 
is an original photograph of Abraham 
Lincoln, but so far he has had to be 
satisfied with those of people of less 
importance. 


“Whatever the collector’s motive in 
taking up photography as a hobby, | 
am sure he can look forward to a great 
deal of enjoyment from it,” Stern de- 
clares. “And, after all, isn’t that a 
most desirable sort of profit?” 








cent times. 


Your Own Picfitable 
HOME BUSINESS! 


Preserve LIVE Flowers To Last 
FOREVER! New, we iE Discovery. 
Enormous Demand Ali Year Round. 


Tremendous Profits! Light, Fascinating 
Work. Send $2.00 for working equip- 
ment, instructions, and valuable list 
of selling plans. 


Box 15-PH 
LEVINE’S Boulevard Station 

















New York 59, N. Y. 








Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want new writers to cash hundreds 
of checks for $1 to $100, offered each F x & E 
week. No previous experience neces- 
eo Fa postcard for information {NFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 








467-PH Independence Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Profiting from the Bounty 
of the Tides 


(Continued from page 21) 

Although many hundreds of crafts- 
men are now engaged in shellcraft, 
not all are of equal merit. Some are 
content with inferior work, and slap 
it on the market to the detriment of 
the whole craft. Poorly-made shell 
jewelry reflects on all makers, cheap- 
ening and debasing the product. 

But the standards of the MacDon- 
ald studio are high. The three women 
working together in that white farm- 
house on Prince Edward Island have 
achieved something worthwhile out 
of their hobby. Financial independ- 
ence comes to mind first, of course. 
It is important in that it has made 
possible some of their pet projects. 
Mrs. MacDonald’s share goes to vocal 
lessons for a talented daughter at 
college. 

It has also meant greater satisfac- 
tion in rural life. In addition are the 
intangible values of creating objects 
of beauty and service. In a larger 
sense, too, the women are contributing 
to the welfare of their province, in 
stimulating the production of fine 
Island handicraft. 


He Wove His Way To 
Happiness 


(Continued from page 49) 
meet his particular needs. 


By all 


means get at least a four-harness, six- . 


treadle loom that is strong and well- 
balanced, for a loom must take a lot 
of punishment.” 

He feels that two looms are an 
advantage for several reasons. “I 
should like to have half a dozen 
looms if I had space,” he says. 
“Then each could be threaded with 
different materials and _ different 
widths so that it would not be neces- 
sary to make many changes. One 
could use several different patterns 
for as many different articles and 
much time would be saved.” 


S TO THE ADVANTAGES of weaving, 
Dunbar can cite many. “We all 
more or less instinctively love to make 
things and react to color in various 
ways whether we are conscious of it 
or not,” he says. “Here we have a 
substantial tool and a variety of yarns 
with which we can create beautiful 
fabrics that will give years of service. 
In the making of lovely patterns our 
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minds are rested. 

“And since practically all of these 
things can be turned into money there 
is a sense of security added to the 
pure enjoyment which this means of 
self-expression affords,” he concludes. 


He hopes his experience will prove . 


encouraging to others who have been 
told to avoid heavy work. And today 
he laughs at those dark days twenty 
years ago when he was forced to give 
up his job. 





J. B. Garcia of 620 West 115th 
Street, New York, has a hobby of 
training birds. At present, it’s a clay- 
colored sparrow, Birdie, that flew into 
his apartment last June. After he had 
tamed Birdie, Garcia started teaching 
her tricks. When Garcia goes out, 
Birdie rides on his head or shoulders, 
though once in a subway she de- 
serted him for a woman’s flowered 


hat. 


nea Handwriting 
In 3 Hours | 


AMAZING DISCOVERY! Corrects poor penmanship 
in few days—Big improvement in 3 hours—No failures. 
Now it’s fun to become an expert penman. 

Outline Free. Write, , The Inventor, 74, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








SHELL CRAF\ 


*2.95 


Canada 25¢ Extra 
No C, O. D. 


A fascinating hobby 
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hours into profit as 


well as pleasure. 
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a NEW HOBBY. 


A pastime that is fun, interesting and simple to 


execute. 


tropics, can be created by anyone, teeners 


adults. ° 


cial tools necessary. 
and objects of value decorated with delicate 


No special skill required and no spe- 


Beautiful colored jewelry 


dainty pastel shells from the beaches of the 


“Ar 


VERONA 


HATCO ENTERPRISES | 


NEW JERSEY 
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4 Big Season for a Little 
| Circus 
Continued from Page 8) 


other foods cover the tables. There 
are make-believe performers sitting 
around eating. There’s a blacksmith 
tent, horse tent, and a big sideshow. 


HE SIDESHOW TENT is five feet 
long and two feet wide. Outside, 
a typical circus ballyhoo is going on. 
There are spielers and dancers and 
ticket sellers. There’s a fat man and 
a thin man, a sword swallower and 
a snake charmer. A complete line of 
banners ballyhoos the attractions on 
the outside. Ernie’s wife, the former 
Virginia Pearson of Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities, made all the tents and 
inted the sideshow banners. She 
ikes Ernie’s hobby, too. 

Everything works. The wheel- 
wright is busy fixing a wagon wheel. 
The wheels of chance in the conces- 
sion booths really spin. Where they 
stop nobody knows. 

Ernie had a complete lighting sys- 
tem — 75 lights — when the show 
opened in Columbus. Unfortunately, 
it was designed for alternating current 
and someone plugged it into a direct 
current outlet. It burned out every 
bulb and it'll take the showman quite 
a while to get it back in workin 
order. He made it al] himself. The 
bulbs take 5 watts, about the same as 
those of toy electric trains. and they 
are hard to get. 


v= WOULD THINK Ernie would be 
satisfied with such a complete 
circus, but you don’t know Ernie. He 
still wants to add some tents and 
figures to the Indian village behind 
the circus grounds. And he’s working 
on a complete air conditioning system 
for the entire show. 

That’s the beauty of having a 
hobby; you’re never through. There’s 
always something else to occupy your 
attention. 

Ernie says a hobbyist could start 
building a miniature circus for next 
to nothing. By using his ingenuity, 
as Ernie did, and by whittling all his 
ewn animals and performers out of 
wood instead of buying expensive 
hand-carved figures, the circus fan 
could gradually assemble quite a 
miniature circus over the years. Ernie 
had no patterns for any of his handi- 
work; he simply loved circuses so 
much and visited so many of them 
he knew how things looked by heart. 





Her Hobby Is Your Profile 


(Continued from Page 15) 


building: “Blow Your Horn.” As the 
motorist sounds off, the silhouette 
artist hears the summons across the 
highway. Tossing away her apron, 
she hurries to her studio to meet her 
customer. 


Since war time gasoline rationing 
was ended, business is now better 
than either before or during the war, 
Mrs, Waite declares. 


To her silhouette cutting, Mrs. 
Waite has added another enterprise 
—the making of lifelike dolls. She 
began this hoby as the result of read- 
ing a magazine article detailing how 
to make puppets from soaked-up news- 
papers. In one year she sold 35 dolls 


‘at $6.25 each. 


In 1943, Mrs. Waite labored on 


light assembly in a Jackson war plant. 


“I don’t think I was very handy 
in the shop,” she says. “I would 
much rather work with silhouettes 
and dolls even though I don’t make 
war worker wages.” 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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7--—“FOR LADIES WHO 


LOVE BEAUTIFUL 
_ THINGS... 


for their home. We offe: 
re this colorful 2 - tone 
LASTIC What-Not, 1214 
inches tall, 5 inches deep, 
inches wide, made by 
hand, in your favorite 
colors, including (3) Artis: 
tic Marblized Statvettes, 
for only $3.48 Post Paid. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Telling us your favorite 
colors. YOU MUST BE 
PLEASED or YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 


Descriptive circular FREE 
RAYSOL PRODUCTS 


SS Poplar Blutt 6, Mo. 








lete equipment as shown less motor and belt, for 

only $29.50 f.0.b., Burlington, Wis. Write today 
for information and literature on the Gem Maker 
and acces: 





THE GEM MAKER 


Amateurs or professionals .. . 
hobbyists or jewelers . . . Polish 
your own gems with a B & I Gem 
Maker. You will find this a prof- 
itable adventure. All necessary 
lapidary equipment is furnished, 
including a super- 
charged diamond blade 
for sawing, and all 










ri 
Bé&il MFG. CO., Dept. H, Burlington, Wis. 











instruction course, beautifully 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair 


kit $3 ($3.50 in '‘Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 


HOUSE OF GIFTS 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


i . Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
Asp Ag ame ee ee you oe to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
rnaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also candy dishes, ash 
simple home methods 


wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains full wee cue dill aad tuk ules, tis bow. 


ing, glow-in-dark processes. Illustrates 55 's_ hun 
gelding. ow alae at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 


Box 4550-B3 
“Largest Shellcraft Supply House in U. S$.” 


trays, 
dyeing, pearlizing, 


Coral Gables, Fla. 
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~ BE YOUR OWN 
HOME DECORATOR 


For the housewife who yearns 
for a dream home living room on 
streamlined budgets, Mary Brooks 
Picken’s “Sewing For The Home” 
is a money-saving friend, indeed. 

With its help she can reproduce 
distinctive household touches from 
hundreds of illustrations and full 
instructions. Beautifully printed 
with many full-color illustrations, ' 
this valuable volume is now avail- 
able for only $3.48. 

Since the supply is limited, 
order yours today. 
361020—Complete Sewing For The 


Home, by Mary Brooks 
Picken .................... $3. 





730 Handcraft Bldg., Kanxas City 16, Mo 
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HOOKED RUGS 


are easy to make 
with this amazing 


New Rug Hooker 









Work from face of pattern with this light- 
poe easy to use hooker. Excellent for 
beginners. Make as many as 50 stitches 
a minute. 


Complete with 3 lovely rug 
patterns ONLY $1.00 


INCLUDING 
@ Special hot iron transfer rug pat- 
terns 
®@ Directions for hooking rugs 


@ Instructions for making rug hook- 
ing frames 


Send order with $1.00 for 3H232 to 





MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 


Handcraft Bidg. 


Kansas City 16, Mo. 








Your Children Are a 
Literary Treasure 
Chest 


(Continued from page 12) 


be holding them while seeking a mar- 
ket for them. I can check through 
the cards in the “Sold” section and 
see what my sales have amounted to 
so far this year, what my accounts 
receivable are. 

The filing cabinet also performs 
two other functions for me. It holds 
cards with ideas jotted on them. These 
are in front of a tab marked IDEAS. 
The other function is to help me 
keep track of my writing expenses, 
deductible from earnings on income 
tax return, you know! Such items as 
typing paper, envelopes, stamps, type- 
writer ribbons and repairs, deprecia- 
tion, are deductible, as well as the 
subscriptions to writer’s magazines, 
any traveling expenses directly con- 
nected with writing a story, any 
photographer's fee for a picture in 
connection with an article. I keep 
such items as these in front of a 


tab marked EXPENSES. 


63 
My home and children surely keep 


me busy but if it were not for them 
[ might not yet be a selling writer, 
for they are a never-ending source of 
material. And so are yours. In a few 
ears, the children grown up, my 
ome requiring less attention, per 
haps I'll hit the big markets. Mean- 
while, I look back at the list of items 
I have sold in the past 16 months 
and realize that I am learning to 
write, and making at least some 
spending money with the everyday 
type of article. 

As a special service to PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES readers, Ethel Hales Stancil} 
has prepared a sheet of market tips 
on selling articles on children and 
household matters to magazines. She 
has included the names and addresses 
of many publications regularly buy. 
ing this material. The complete 
marketing information may be ob 
tained by writing the Research Ed. 
itor, Editorial Department, PRoFrr- 
ABLE HOBBIES, 3958 Central, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri — and be sure to en- 
close a self addressed envelope with 
your request. 





el 
Modern 
Yarn 


ly 


colors and sizes. 








Designed to meet all of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


1 
' 
' ! 
These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the , 
most striking designs indefinitely. 
' 
i 
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Send today for samples, prices and your copy of 





YARNS FOR HAND WEAVING 


SIGNED 


our latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY ___ wow. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, vept.o Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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Solution to Puzzle on page 30 


1 2 3 4 5 


V E R S E 








6 7 8 9 10 


A N ¥ W P 





11 13 14 15 


C O L A 





16 18 19 20 


Y K R N 





21 23 24 25 


S T I G 























Canary—11-6-7-6-12-16 
Crane—11-12-6-7-2 
Crow—11-12-13-9 
Ern—2-3-7 
Grouse—25-19-13-17-21-22 
Kite—18-24-23-22 
Lark—14-15-19-18 
Lory—14-13-12-16 
Loon—14-13-13-7 
Owl—13-9-14 
Parrot—10-15-19-19-13-8 
Pewee—10-5-9-5-5 
Rook—19-13-13-18 
Raven—12-6-]-2-7 
Sparrow—4-10-15-19-19-13-9 
Stork—4-8-13-12-18 
Swallow—4-9-15-14-14-13-9 
Swan—4-9-15-20 
Tern—8-2-3-7 
Tit—23-24-23 
Toucan—8-13-17-11-6-7 
Turkey—23-17-12-18-22-16 
Wren—9-3-2-7 


Answers to word game on 
page 27 
. Keep; peek. 
. Net: ten. 
. Pins; snip. 
. Eva’s; save. 
. Tops; spot. 
No; on. 
Answers to Crossword Puzzle 
on Page 31 
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Hobby Huddle 


Continued from page 1 


dangerous irritations produced by the 
old-type rigid eye, which, after it 
became worn, was in constant friction 
with the moving eye stump behind it. 

“The moment he learned about this 
unbreakable plastic orb, Wayne Prew- 
itt declared “That’s for me!’ 

“It so happens, however, that the 
new development has one serious 
drawback, at present. It is definitely 
expensive . . . way beyond the means 
of the Prewitt family, which includes 
nine other youngsters. 

“The boy who had managed to earn 
sufficient pocket money for his youth- 
ful needs up to this point, now began 
casting about for ways and means of 
acquiring the slightly formidable sum 
required to attain his new goal. All 


Richard Harrington 


at once, recalling the article describing 
the busy Brooklyn weaver, he ob- 
tained the lady’s address from Prorrr- 
ABLE Hossies and wrote her at con- 
siderable length. 

“As a result of the animated corre- 
spondence which followed, Wayne 
finally decided to try his own hand 
at weaving and, for the past few 
months, has been devoting most of 
his after-school time to it. He takes 
both pride and pleasure in his work 
and, better yet, has good reason to 
believe that the colorful little hand- 
woven potholders which he turns out 
daily are going to make a substantial 
contribution to his exciting ‘Navy 
eye’ fund.” 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 


Perhaps you've guessed it. 

“Brooklyn housewife” referred to 

the first paragraph of Kay Dean's | 
letter is Kay Dean, herself, who wrote | 
“Weave Yourself A Business” in th S 
April issue of ProrrraBte Hosszgs, | 
In a postscript she writes that she 
hopes we print her letter because “it 
might mean some mail orders for this | 
nice youngster.” We hope she’s right, 
but that’s up to all of you. 4 


pi Hossies” has become © 
‘a meaningful phrase to the writer- © 
photographer team of Lyn Harrington | 
and her husband, Richard Harring- 
ton, who are represented on page 18 
by “Profiting From the Bounty of the | 
Tides.” 

Photography was a hobby for Rich- © 
ard while working as an X-ray tech- © 
nician in a Toronto, Canada hospital. — 
He ran the customary gamut from / 
baby to wedding pictures, until spare- ” 
time finishing in a “bath room dark- — 
room would no longer serve. So when ~ 
he couldn’t combine job and hobby 
any longer—he quit the job. 

ve was a librarian—thought it a 
fine career, too, until Richard per- — 
suaded her otherwise about six years © 
ago. She had various hobbies then, © 
but they’ve all been engulfed in the | 
one that became a career. In a writer's 
life, though, all previous interests 
provide material for articles. 

Since their marriage the Harring- 
ton’s have become increasingly foot- 
loose, until it has become embarras- 
sing for them to be asked, “And where 
is your home?” They haven’t got one. 


Lyn Harrington 

















For Handweavers- 


A WEAVERS’ 
NOTEBOOK 


Every Hand Weaver Needs One 


Loose Leaf Binder 
3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 


’ HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 


Price *$3.°° postpaid with 


check or money order 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
Your Own Hand Weaving Equipment 


A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
tions for making a loom, and all other equipment 
for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
and practical—prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on 10”x13” 
sheets— punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 
separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 


FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK are 
included: 


. 6 Blank Draft Sheets 10’’ x 13” size 

. Weaving Techniques. 

. Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 

. Drawing In and Tying in the Hand Loom. 

. Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 
by Osmer Gallinger. 


A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
and data with which to start the notebook. At intervals 
Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 


LILY MILLS CO., Shelby, N. C. 





postpaid—check or money order. 





MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON YARNS FOR HAND WEAVERS 
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They've junketed around Canada 
by train, plane, car, passenger liner 
and canoe—and spent their honey- 
moon on a three-week bicycle tour. 
Last winter they made a 10-day snow- 
shoe hike through one of the pro- 
vincial parks. And now Richard is 
off to the sub-arctic by dog team on a 
photographic assignment. He will live 
amongst Canada’s most remote In- 
dians for a couple of months. 

Throughout the summer months 
they travel, living in hotel or tent, 
as the case may be. During the win- 
ter, they take up residence in various 
cities of the Dominion. The Canadian 
scene and Canadian activities are 
their special interest, and they con- 
tribute to numerous Canadian and 
American magazines. 

Incidentally, they admit, it’s no 
short cut to wealth. They sometimes 
think they might make more money 
as baby-sitters or setting up pins in 
a bowling-alley. But as long as editors 
see fit to send them checks, they'll 
continue to turn them into travellers’ 
checks. 


OU MAY NOT WANT to take that: 


little chicken that your young- 
ster receives for an Easter present and 
use it as a basis for a chicken farm, 


but we'll wager you'll think twice 
about the possibility after you read N. 
S. Migliorino’s: article in the April 
issue of ProFrraBLe Hosstes about a 
17-year-old New Jersey boy who 
started raising chickens as a hobby 
four years ago and now has a $15,000- 
a-year poultry business in full swing. 
Mrs. Alice Borland of Los Angeles 
doesn’t make $15,000 a year out of 
her hobby of “brightening up familiar 
objects with a little paint” but she 
does support herself with her paint 
brushes as James C. Ball ‘relates in 
next month’s issue. April, too, should 
find most model plane enthusiasts out 
of hibernation, granting that this 
hardy breed is ever driven indoors, 
which would seem to make the April 
issue a good one in which to publish 
John Korda’s piece about his brother, 
Dick, who holds the Wakefield Tro- 
phy, emblematic of the world’s model 
plane flying championship. We could 
go on and on about the contents of 
the April issue, but in only 30 days 
you'll be finding out about it for 
vourself. 
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Sirs: 

I want to thank you very much for 
running my advertisement; it has 
brought me considerable merchandise. 

Since you asked for comments on 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, here are mine. 
The first two issues I read were 
more interesting to me than the more 
recent ones. I am interested in ways 
other women have made money in the 
dry goods or novelty lines. “A Hobby 
That Never Failed Me,” by Mabel 
Kaiser, and “Custom Made Clothes 
For the Younger Generation” (Sep- 
tember) by Genevia I. Cole are in- 
teresting to me. 

I like to feel this is an unusual 
magazine which teaches its readers 
to employ their time profitably. I 
never waste time on cross word 
puzzles and useless printed articles 
which are found in so many papers 
and magazines. 


Mrs. Alice E. Hartman Harms 
Chicago, Illinois. 








NEW Zocu Zose ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
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=-—pays up to $100.00 
a month for 24 months 


*xUp to $1000 ACCIDENTAL 
DEATH BENEFITS 


*Up to $100.00 HOSPITAL 
EXPENSE BENEFITS 


Costs only ONE CENT a day! 


| Available to men, w h Idren, between 


'the ages of 7 and 65, th w Postal policy 
covers accidents in automob les, trucks, buses— 
accidents on trains, street cars, elevators. It pro- 
vides REAL travel accident insurance. It covers 
you while riding in a taxi or as a pedestrian. In 
addition it pays you for farm implement, tractor 
and wagon accidents, as well as for injuries or 
death from lightning, tornadoes, and fires. 


















Follow the example o ‘th 

“people who have already bough ( 
in this old line, legal reserve company. No: 
cal examination is required. 


Fill in and mail the coupon below, 
Send no money. Postal will send the. 
policy for FREE inspection in you: 

own home. No salesman will call. You 

alone will decide. When you are sat- 

isfied, mail your check for $3.65 and 
have this accident protection for a 
full year. Mail the coupon 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INS. CO, 
3034 Postal Life Building 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, send me for FREE inspection 
your NEW low cost accident policy. 


Beneficiary 


Relationship of Beneficiary 


